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NRAITIGNAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


€ President Coolidge for the first time 
attached his signature and made law a 
bill passed by Congress. It gives the 
privilege of franking her mail to Mrs. 
Florence Kling Harding. 

@ The President sent his congratula- 
tions to Prince Regent Hirohito of 
Japan on the occasion of the latter’s 
marriage. (See Page 11.) 

@ Mr. Coolidge accepted a place as 
honorary head of a Business Men’s 
Committee of the Foundation for the 
Free Distribution of the American 
Standard Bible. Other members of the 
Committee include Woodrow Wilson 
and William Howard Taft. Said the 
President: “It is a pleasure to become 
associated with this fine Christian 
work.” 

@ The President nominated George B. 
Christian, Jr., Secretary to President 
Harding, for a post on the Federal 
Trade Board. Opposition to the ap- 
pointment came from Senator Couzens, 
Republican, of Michigan, and Senator 
King, Democrat, of Utah. They de- 
clared that the former Secretary to the 
President was not qualified. 

@ The President transmitted to Con- 
gress a message advocating banking re- 
lief for the farming regions of the 
Northwest, and the deficiency budget 
for the present year as prepared by the 
Budget Bureau. (See Page 6.) 

@ President Coolidge instructed Secre- 
tary of the Navy Denby that no mem- 
bers of the Navy were to take part in 
boxing exhibitions savoring of com- 
mercialism. The Methodist Board of 
Temperance and Public Morals had 
protested that a recent exhibition in 
Manhattan, given for the Navy’s ath- 
letic fund, “had all the earmarks of a 
prize fight.” 

@ At midnight of a January evening, 
the President issued from the White 
House a statement that he would have 
the Department of Justice institute 
prosecutions against those implicated in 
the Senate’s Teapot Dome disclosures. 
@ The President gave prizes, offered 
by the Highway Education Board and 
the National Grange, to a teacher and 








two pupils, authors of superior essays 
on highways. 

@ Visitors at the White House includ- 
ed: Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, who declared 
that the change to an eight-hour day in 
the steel mills had increased the cost 
of production 10%; Governor Towner 
of Porto Rico and members of the 
Porto Rican legislature; the “Coolidge- 
for-President” Club of New Jersey—its 
members wearing six-inch red-white- 
and-blue buttons, “Coolidge’ Again”; 
Speaker Gillett of the House, introduc- 
ing his nephew; Sir Robert Horne; 
Charles D. Hilles, Republican leader in 
New York; Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Dawes and three Indianapolis 
bankers; Governor Morrow of the 
Canal Zone; Seifoulah Yousry Pasha 
(Time, Jan. 21), Minister from Egypt, 
presenting his credentials. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge attended a 
reception of the Congressional Club in 
their honor to the usual fanfare of 
trumpets and Hail to the Chief by the 
Marine Band. Mrs. Coolidge wore cloth 
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of silver trimmed with chinchilla fur, a 
silver chain about her neck, no other 
jewelry. House guests at the Executive 
mansion included Howard Chandler 
Christy (who is painting a portrait of 
the President) and Mrs. Christy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns, William 
M. Butler, the President’s campaign 
manager, Mrs. Butler and their son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
Butler; a White House dinner was 
given for the Supreme Court at which 
Mrs. Morgan Butler sang. 


CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 

@ Heard debates on tax reduction, the 
proposed flight of the Shenandoah to 
the North Pole, Teapot Dome dis- 
closures, a 40,000-word report on Rus- 
sia by Senator King of Utah, who 
visited Russia last Summer. 

@ Ratified two conventions with Mex- 
ico, negotiated last Summer (Time, 
Aug. 27) for adjusting mutual claims. 
@ Voted, without dissenting voice, to 
withdraw from Committee a resolution 


| of Senator Caraway of Arkansas to 


cancel the Teapot Dome Oil lease. 
The House: 
@ Considered over a period of several 
days the appropriations bill for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 
@ Passed a bill granting Mrs. Florence 
Kling Harding the mail franking privi- 
lege (previously passed by the Senate). 
@ Passed a resolution for a joint ses- 
sion of Congress to be held on Feb. 27 
in memory of President Harding, to 
be addressed by Secretary Hughes. By 
the resolution, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court and State Governors 
are invited to attend. 


“A Stench” 


A Democrat writing to the Chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee referred to the disclosures 
of the Senate Public Lands Commit- 
tee in regard to leases of Naval oil 
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reserves as “this scandal which is a 
stench in the nostrils of all decent 
citizens.” The past week did much 
to shed light on, if not purify, the 
matter. 


The Prelude. 

Sept. 27, 1909, President Taft with- 
drew 3,000,000 acres of public lands 
in California and Wyoming from 
“location” under the placer mining 
law. 

Sept. 2, 1912, President Taft created 
Naval Oil Reserve No. 1 at Elk 
Hills, Calif., containing 38,969 acres. 

Dec. 13, 1912, President Taft 
created Reserve No. 2 near Buena 
Vista Hills, Calif., containing 29,341 
acres. 

April 30, 1915, President Wilson 
created Reserve No. 3 (Teapot 
Dome) near Casper, Wyo., contain- 
ing 9,481 acres. (There are two 
other Reserves, Nos. 4 and 5, in 
Utah in the shale oil region.) 

May 31, 1921, Secretary of the 
Navy Denby transferred the Adminis- 
tration of the Naval Oil Reserves to 
the then Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert Bacon Fall. Several Naval 
officers protested. 

Nov. 30, 1921, Edward L. Doheny, 
head of the Mexican Petroleum Cor- 
poration, for 30 years a_ personal 
friend of Fall, according to his ad- 
mission, lent Secretary Fall $100,000 in 
cash on an unsecured demand note bear- 
ing no interest. 

April 7-12, 1922, Secretary Fall 
leased Naval Reserve No. 3 (Tea- 
pot Dome) to Harry Ford Sinclair, 
who turned it over to the Mammoth 
Oil Co. in exchange for $106,000,000 
of stock. 

April 14, 1922, news of the lease 
was published. 

April 18, 1922, Departments of In- 
terior and Navy announced that the 
lease had been made. 

April 25, 1922, the Doheny inter- 
ests received a preferential right to 
lease Reserve No. 1 under a contract 
to perform certain works for the 
Navy at Pearl Harbor. 

Dec. 12, 1922, lease to Reserve No. 
1 given to Doheny interests. 

March 4, 1923, Secretary Fall re- 
tired from the Cabinet. 

June or July, 1923, by Mr. Sin- 
clair’s direction $25,000 in Liberty 
bonds was sent to Mr. Fall, who later 
gave a note for the amount to Colonel 
J. W. Zevely, Mr. Sinclair’s personal 
attorney. 

About the same time Mr. Fall re- 
ceived $10,000 for expense money on 
a trip to Russia with Mr. Sinclair on 
oil business. 





The Investigation. 


The Senate was incited to look into 
the oil lease matter by the terms of 
the Teapot Dome lease, some Sena- 
tors charging that the return to the 
Government was inadequate. The 
Government gets a royalty of about 
17% on the oil extracted. The 
oil is refined, delivered to seaboard 
and placed in tanks built by the Sin- 
clair interests, but belonging to the 
Navy. For these services the Gov- 
ernment yields about two-thirds of 
its royalty oil to the oil company, so 
that assuming that there are about 
26,000,000 barrels of oil in Teapot 
Dome, the Government will receive 
about 1,666,000 barrels and some oil 
storage tanks. Fall defended the 
terms of this lease as the best avail- 
able, but the Senate ordered an in- 
vestigation, which began last Sum- 
mer. 

The investigation developed that 
about the time of the oil leases, Mr. 
Fall had suddenly acquired consid- 
erable sums of money. Mr. Fall tes- 
tified, not under oath, that he had 
borrowed $100,000 froth Edward B. 
McLean, Washington newspaper 
publisher, and that he had never re- 
ceived from Doheny or Sinclair “one 
cent on account of any oil lease or 
upon any account whatsoever.” Then 
Mr. McLean told that he had given 
Secretary Fall $100,000 in checks, 
which in a few days had been re- 
turned uncashed. This was followed 
immediately by Archibald Roose- 
velt’s resignation from one of the 
Sinclair Oil Companies (Time, Jan. 
28). 

Last week Mr. Doheny came for- 
ward and told (see above) that he 
had lent $100,000 to Mr. Fall, and 
Colonel Zevely told of the later loan 
of $25,000 in bonds from Sinclair. 


Action. 

President Coolidge, following the 
latter disclosures, announced that he 
would have legal action instituted on 
behalf of the Government by special 
counsel, chosen from prominent at- 
torneys of both parties. The Demo- 
crats accused the President of hav- 
ing taken this action only to forestall 
their demand for it. Meanwhile 
measures were proposed in both 
houses for revoking the oil leases. 
Mr. Doheny also offered to cancel 
his company’s leases if a board of in- 
quiry determined that they had not 
been entered into for the best inter- 
ests of the Government. 

Following the President’s  an- 
nouncement that suits would be in- 
stituted, the House passed a resolu- 
tion (with one Texan—Blanton—dis- 





senting) to authorize the President to 
expend $100,000 in prosecution. In 
the Senate the Democrats set up a 
cry for the resignation of Secretary 
Denby, of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, of every official suspected of 
“misfeasance or malfeasance” in of- 
fice. 


The Characters. 


Secretary Fall is a New Mexican 
rancher, for many years interested: in 
mines, lumber and railroad properties 
in his State. He was twice State At- 
torney General and has been a mem- 
ber of the State Supreme Court. 
Later he was a Senator, and one of 
the bitterest League-of-Nations ir- 
reconcilables. He was summoned to 
testify again last week, but his testi- 
mony was postponed because he was 
suffering from bronchitis. 

Harry Ford Sinclair is one of the 
largest oil operators in the world 
with wealth estimated in hundreds of 
millions. He was one of the chief 
backers of the now defunct Federal 
League, which tried to buck organ- 
ized baseball. He owns the Rancocas 
racing stables, to which Zev, victor 
over Papyrus, belongs. Now he is 
in Europe “indefinitely.” 

Edward L. Doheny, formerly a 
miner, made his fortune in oil near 
Los Angeles some 30 years ago, and 
later made a great strike in the 
Tampico oil fields of Mexico. 

The famous Zev is the namesake of 
Colonel J. W. Zevely, attorney for Sin- 
clair. 


Interrogation 


Following Edward Bok’s appearance 
before a Senate Committee investigat- 
ing propaganda (Time, Jan. 28), at 
which he said 1) that he had paid all 
the expenses of his Peace Award and 
2) that he did not know and would not 
tell how much the Peace Award had 
cost, he was notified that he would not 
be recalled before the Committee. But 
Mr. Bok had not finished. 

He wrote to Senator Moses, Chair- 
man of the Committee. He offered to 
ask the Policy Committee of the Peace 
Award to turn over to the Senate Com- 
mittee the 22,164 rejected plans, let it 
choose any one that it considered more 
practical than the one chosen by the 


| Jury of Award, and Mr. Bok would 
| pay to the author of that plan the same 


prize, on the same terms ($50,000 down, 
$50,000 on approval by the Senate) as 
the author of the already chosen plan 
will receive. 

Senator Moses wrote in reply: “Your 
suggestion . . . is wholly beside the 
mark.” 
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THE CABINET 
Insular K. K. K. 


Two affairs last week in the Philip- 
pines may well have caused Secretary 
of War Weeks to reflect upon his island 
charge: 

1) On the 25th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the “Philippine Re- 
public’ Emilio Aguinaldo motored 
peaceably side by side with Governor 
General Wood to Malolos, a town about 
30 miles north of Manila. General 
Wood made a speech declaring that the 
Filipinos’ desire for independence was 
“natural and creditable’ and that “all 
should co6éperate in establishing con- 
ditions precedent to independence.” 
Aguinaldo, in full agreement, unveiled 
a monument commemorating the found- 
ing of the erstwhile republic. 

2) On the same day, about 500 miles 
to the south, on the northeast tip of 
the second largest island of the Archi- 
pelago, Mindanao, a lieutenant and 
twelve men of the Philippine Constabu- 
lary were cut off from their base, the 
town of Placer, by “Colorums,” fa- 
natics. On the following day Colonel 
Bowers with another detachment landed 
on Bucas Island, adjoining this coast, 
and, under cover of machine-gun fire 
from the gunboat Sacramento, burned a 
town held by 600 Colorums. General 
Wood’s yacht Apo was proceeding to 
the same region with reinforcements; 
for the Colorums in repeated attacks 
had killed some score of the constabu- 
lary—although the fanatics themselves 
lost about four times that number. 


In the light of Philippine history 
these are most contradictory events, 
and reach back some years for ex- 
planation. They go back to the 1890's, 
when José Rizal, a Filipino educated 
abroad, a sort of Voltaire with a streak 
of Lenin, founded a reform party, the 
Liga Filipina, to fight the political 
domination of the islands by Spanish 
friars. He was exiled from Manila to 
Mindanao—the island where the pres- 
ent outbreaks are occurring. His fol- 
lowers then entered a secret society, 
the Kalastansen, Kagalanagland Kati- 
punan, “the Supremely Perfect and 
Virtuous Union for Freedom.” Its 
members were known as Kalastrums.* 
The slogans of this supremely perfect 
and virtuous union are “Death to all 
foreigners” and “To freedom by the 
knife, the cord and the poisoned spike.” 
It is, by certain authorities, credited 
with 13,000 assassinations. 


The attempts of the Spaniards to 
put down the Katipunan resulted 


*“Kalastrum” is translated to mean 
Preme perfection,” 














(1896) in an insurrection led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo. During the insur- 
rection Rizal was executed by a firing 
squad in Manila. About a year later 
Aguinaldo made a treaty with the 
Spaniards and retired to China. The 
next year Aguinaldo was brought back 
by the Americans when Dewey cap- 
tured Manila. Aguinaldo with his fol- 
lowers conquered most of the island of 
Luzon except the city of Manila. At 
Malolos, 25 years ago, Aguinaldo set 





© Paul Thompson 
EMILIO AGUINALDO 


He is a Kalastrum of Kalastansen Kagalanag- 
land Katipunan 


up the Philippine Republic and pro- 
claimed himself its first President— 
hence the ceremony last week. 

But when America decided to hold 
the islands, at least for a time, Aguin- 
aldo led a new revolution. It soon 
developed into guerrilla warfare, and 
two years later, in the Spring of 1901, 
Aguinaldo was captured and the revo- 
lution collapsed. So much for history. 

Now at the ripe age of 54, but still 
youthful in appearance, Aguinaldo lives 
near Manila, a leading citizen, still 
technically a Colorum, at peace with 
the world. In the recent outbreaks of 
Philippine politicians against General 
Wood (Time, July 30), it was Agui- 
naldo who urged the Filipinos to remain 
calm and resort to no violence. 

But southward in Mindanao the 
Katipunan has resumed its supremely 
perfect and virtuous assassinations. 
Word is passing that Rizal has been 
resurrected—a not unexpected event be- 
cause of a rite of the Katipunan known 
as “marriage of the Dead.” In fact 
Pedro Domenico, a co-dictator with 
Rizal in the Katipunan, but as far as 








present history goes a legendary char- 
acter, has frequent resurrections, for 
his name frequently is signed to the 
orders of the Katipunan. In the south 
of the Archipelago these two, Rizal and 
Domenico, go on their illustrious and 
deadly way, while Aguinaldo in the 
north treads the paths of peace. 


PROHIBITION 


“Face the Facts” 

Washington is a_ versatile hostess. 
Her salon welcomes coats of many 
colors. Two weeks ago she opened 
her arms to the 30th Jubilee of the 
Anti-Saloon League (Time, Jan. 28). 
Last week she shook hands with the 
“Face-the-Facts” Conference of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

The chief political figures in the An- 
ti’s firmament were Senator Bayard 
of Delaware and Senator Bruce of 
Maryland, both Democrats, and Rep- 
resentative John Philip Hill of Mary- 
land, Republican. Besides the reg- 
ular sessions of the Conference, there 
was a dinner at which Representative 
Hill toastmastered and the two Sena- 
tors spoke, advocating modification of 
the Volstead Act to permit the Govern- 
ment, without the reincarnation of the 
saloon, to sell regulated amounts of 
alcoholic beverages for home _ con- 
sumption (a system similar to that in 
force in various parts of Canada). 

A delegation called on the President 
and told him “the members of these 
associations stand absolutely for law 
and order. We believe in the impartial 
execution of law as the preservation 
of the citizens’ liberty. We believe 
also that experience has shown that 
existing laws should be modified.” 

The President’s reply was not made 
public, but it is understood to have 
endorsed the Association’s stand for 
law enforcement, without mentioning 
modification of the Volstead law. 

Before adjourning the Conference is- 
sued a public declaration: “The 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act con- 
stitute an attack upon the consistency 
and the integrity of the Constitution. 
At present abnormal conditions are fos- 
tered by the attempt to limit the liberty 
and pursuit of happiness of our people. 
At present the law considers as criminal, 
acts which the consciences of many 
citizens find harmless or approve. The 
present law, apparently by design, dis- 
criminates between the rich and poor 
and between the seller and the pur- 
chaser of forbidden liquor.” 


The meeting of the Association 
aroused its opponents in the House of 
Representatives to denounce it as hay- 
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ing “the avowed purpose of nullifica- 
tion of the 18th Amendment,” as in 
“close liaison with the liquor interests.” 


“Rum Pact’ 


The last official act of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, retiring British Ambassador, 
before sailing for home last week, was 
to sign with Secretary Hughes the so- 
called “Rum pact.” Its chief provi- 
sions : 

1) That the three-mile limit of ter- 
ritorial waters is upheld. 

2) That when there is reasonable 
cause for belief that a British vessel 
has committed or is committing of- 
fences against the laws of the UV. S., 
it may be seized by U. S. authorities 
anywhere within an hour’s sailing dis- 
tance from the shore (an hour’s sail- 
ing distance for the vessel transport- 
ing liquor to shore) and brought to 
the U. S. for adjudication. 

3) In return, that British vessels 
may enter U. S. ports with liquors 
under seal, provided that such liquors 
shall not be unloaded in U. S. terri- 
tory. 

4) That a joint commission shall set- 
tle all claims for any unjust seizure of 
British vessels under the pact. 

5) That the treaty is to hold for 
one year and be automatically renewed 
from year to year unless either party 
suggests modifications three months be- 
forehand. The treaty will lapse if 
either party is prevented by judicial 
or legislative action from carrying out 
its provisions. 


It is expected that the Senate will 
ratify the treaty. Now that this type 
of convention has been arrived at, it is 
expected that France, Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden will soon nego- 
tiate similar agreements. 


Amends 


“I wish to apologize for this intru- 
sion,” wrote Daniel Sullivan, Super- 
intendent of the Washington police. 

“Tt is regretted that such entry was 
made,” wrote McKenzie Moss, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Permit me to assure you of my 
concurrence in the expressions of re- 
gret that this unfortunate incident 
should have occurred,” wrote Secre- 
tary of State Hughes. 

Thus did Uncle Sam address the Hun- 
garian Legation at Washington—in re- 
ply to a protest from Count Szechenyi, 
Hungarian Minister—because an un- 
wary prohibition agent committed a 
“violation of the domicile’ of Andor 
de Hertelendy, Attaché of the Hun- 
garion Legion. Nothing of an incrim- 
inating nature transpired. : 





COAL 
Strike? 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica opened their biennial convention at 
Indianapolis, and the public turned an 
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Warren S. Stone 
An aristocrat of labor? 


interested ear to find out whether there 
would be a soft coal strike in the com- 
ing Spring. The question was not 
definitely decided in the first week’s 
session. But in the repeated triumphs 
of President John L. Lewis, there were 
indications of “no strike.” 

@ President Lewis, in his report which 
was adopted, said that “a wage agree- 
ment for a term of years effectuated 
without a strike or suspension of pro- 
duction would be of constructive help 
in restoring stability to the industry and 
would be a boon to the strike-weary 
public.” He pointed out that in 1923 
the bituminous coal industry produced 
545,000,000 tons working only half 
time—a condition that from the stand- 
point of Labor and Capital was unde- 
sirable. 

@ Vice President Philip Murray, in 
his report, also adopted, attacked the 
communists who have attempted to bore 
from within the union: “In this country 
there is too much soap, too many safety 
razors and not enough whiskers to ac- 
cept the bearded philosophy of Russian 
revolution.” 

@ Treasurer William Green reported 
that the organization had $1,177,021 in 
cash on hand and no indebtedness. Dur- 








ing the last two years it spent $3,771,- 
350 in organizing non-union fields and 
extending relief to members on strike. 
Its paid up membership averaged 445,- 
734, with an addition of about 60,000 
members exonerated from dues. 

@ Resolutions were passed favoring 
recognition of the Soviet Government 
if it fulfilled its “honorable obligations,” 
favoring educational work towards the 
nationalization of mines, upholding 
President Lewis for revoking the char- 
ter of a Nova Scotia district union 
which broke its wage contract and went 
illegally on strike (vote 5 to 1), in fa- 
vor of a soldier bonus, in favor of 
disarmament, in favor of less immigra- 
tion. 

@ The Scale Committee 
resolutions calling for wage increases 


considered 


up to 25%. It is certain that the 
union will fight rather than allow a 
reduction of wages. The union lead- 
ers, however, desire no strike. The 


question was whether it was necessary 
to demand a wage increase to get 
enough votes to pass the Scale Com- 
mittee’s report. 

@ One of the most significant debates 
was on the question of an alliance with 
the International Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. Such an alliance 
would bring about a combination of a 
million men, capable of tying up the 
railroads as well as the mines in case 
of a strike. Several resolutions were 
presented in favor of such a combina- 
tion. But officials of the miners ex- 
plained that it was not clear how such 
an alliance could be made, since officials 
of the engineers were cool to their 
advances. Warren Sanford Stone has 
for 20 years been Grand Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
He is also President of the Brother- 
hood’s bank. That bank had refused 
a loan to the United Mine Workers. 
During recent strikes members of the 
Brotherhood moved coal from non-un- 
ion coal mines. The Brotherhood it- 
self owns three coal mines. Two of 
these in West Virginia were non-union. 
The officials of the Brotherhood re- 
fused to let them be organized, the 
miners struck, and the officials of the 
Brotherhood threatened to evict the 
miners from company houses. Then 
the rank and file of the engineers and 
the two mines were organized. The 
third mine of the Brotherhood, in Ken- 
tucky, is still unorganized. 

Fred Mooney, Secretary of the Min- 
ers for the West Virginia District, 
said: “An alliance, if one is to come, 
must come from the men down on the 
ground, not from the officers of the 
railroad brotherhoods. They have been 
called the aristocracy of labor—and 
they are.” 
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TAXATION 
How to Reduce 


The way to reduce is to reduce. 
Every member of Congress wants tax 
reduction, but everyone wants the credit 
for tax reduction. There lies the key 
to the present situation. 

The Democrats do not feel that they 
can allow the Republicans to pass the 
Mellon bill and get credit at the next 
election for both proposing and carry- 
ing out “the great desire of the people.” 

The President intimated, as he had 
done before, that he will veto a tax 
reduction bill that would not comply 
in all its larger features with the 
Mellon proposal. This is implied to 
mean a veto for any surtax greater 
than 25%. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Mr. Coolidge can afford po- 
litically to prevent tax reduction alto- 
gether because Congress insists on 
higher surtaxes., 

The Republican leaders in the House 
offered the Democrats in so many 
words to draw a joint bill in the Ways 
and Means Committee as a compromise. 
The Democrats declined, or rather, 
evaded the compromise offer. 


It was suggested that the Democrats 
might try to. pass their own measure 
(with maximum surtax of 44%) with 
the aid of Republican insurgents and 
then dare the President to veto it. 

The Committee at work on the bill 
did not reach the dire question of sur- 
taxes, but both parties agreed on a 
$103,254,488 cut in “nuisance and lux- 
ury taxes.” The admissions tax was 
wiped out on tickets up to 50¢. The 
telegraph and telephone and candy 
taxes were wiped out. The jewelry tax 
was cut in half. These reductions ac- 
counted for about $84,000,000 of the 
total cut so far agreed on. 

Mr. Mellon published a letter from 
Daniel Guggenheim, telling how high 
surtaxes had prevented his firm (Gug- 
genheim Brothers) from expanding. 
His company had invested $6,000,000 
in Mexico, $22,000,000 in Alaska, $100,- 
000,000 in Chile, $10,000,000 in Bolivia, 
to develop copper and tin mines—all of 
these investments being made in specu- 
lative development—i.ec., before any 
dividends were paid. With the present 
high surtaxes taking over 50% of the 
profits, the risk involved is too great 
to enable them to continue such invest- 
ments. 

The letter concluded: “In so far as 
this situation relates merely to the af- 











fairs of Guggenheim Brothers, it may 
be of little consequence. But in so far 
as our experience reflects the experi- 
ence of others similarly situated, I 
venture to believe that our experience 





DanieL GUGGENHEIM 


He roasts his own pigeons 


points to this conclusion: The present 
law presents a definite obstacle to the 
expansion of American business. .. .” 


[Note: Daniel Guggenheim is a 
grandson of Simon Guggenheim, a 
Swiss immigrant, and son of Meyer 
Guggenheim. He is the second of 
seven brothers: Isaac, Daniel, Murry, 
Solomon, Simon, Benjamin, William. 
Many years ago their father called 
them together, told them the parable 
of seven sticks which separately could 
be broken, but together were unbreak- 
able. He started them in the mining 
business with a smelter in Colorado. 
They prospered, engaged the best brains 
in the mining business, now control 
the three largest copper mining prop- 
erties in the world—Chile Copper, Utah 
Copper, Kennecott Copper—producing 
two-fifths of the world’s copper supply. 


Daniel is known as the leading spirit 
of the group. During the War he took 
the lead in seeing that the Government 
was supplied with copper at half the 
prevailing market price. Before he was 
40 he had crossed the Atlantic 70 times. 
He is a patron of Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, horse breeding, horticu!ture, an 
excellent geographer and anthropolo- 
gist, a noted philanthropist. 


In industry he has stood for high 


| 





wages, profit sharing with employees 
(in this he was a leader long before it 
received general publicity) and high 
standards of living. He believes in and 
set an example of hard work. He also 
believes in vacations, saying that a man 
who works twelve months does only 
eight months’ work. As for getting 
ahead in the world, his maxim is: 
“Roasted pigeons don’t fly into a man’s 
mouth,” ] 


ARMY and NAVY 
“More Army” 


Admiral Edward Walter Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations, has his post 
aboard no ship but at a desk in the 
Navy Department, for after Edwin 
Denby and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., he 
is the highest officer of the Navy De- 
partment, and its executive in prac- 
tical operations. It is his business to 
control the operations of the fleet, pre- 
pare its plans for war. He is ex-officio 
Chairman of the General Board and 
ranking member for the Navy (codrdi- 
nate with the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Pershing) on the Joint 
Board. To his desk will come the re- 
port of the umpires of the recent sham 
war at Panama (Time, Jan. 28) in 
which the Pacific Fleet and the Panama 
Canal were “destroyed” or “rendered 
useless,” 


Admiral Eberle knows full well what 
the loss of the Panama Canal in war- 
time would mean. In 1898 he was 
aboard the Oregon on her famous run 
around the Horn to join Admiral Samp- 
son against the Spanish fleet at Santi- 
ago, Cuba. Since then he has been 
twice around the world in the line of 
duty: once with the Atlantic Fleet on 
its circumnavigation in 1908, again in 
command of the gunboat Wheeling. 
Six months ago he was appointed Chief 
of Naval Operations. Now the um- 
pires come to him with the verdict: 
“The Canal is wrecked; the fleet is 
wrecked—on paper. An enemy can 
wreck them again—without paper. 
Something must be done. The Navy 
needs more Army.” 


3oth as a member of the Joint Board 
and as practical adviser to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Admiral Eberle 
must design the remedy for a naval ill 
of which the chief peculiarity is need 
for more protection from the Army. 
The report which he receives is con- 
fidential but its main features are al- 
ready known from a “critique” held by 
the umpires last week. 

Assembled at the Colon Y. M. C. A., 
400 officers heard the critique con- 
ducted by Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
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Commander of the U. S. Fleet, and 
Major General John L. Hines, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Admiral 
Coontz was the predecessor of Admiral 
Eberle as Chief of Naval Operations 
and former commander of divisions 
both of the Atlantic and of the Pacific 
fleets. In conjunction with General 
Hines he reached the conclusion “that 
the Canal is open to attack from the air, 
to bombardment and to raids.” 

The recommendations, arrived at as 
a result of the “terrible effect” of the 
sham attack two weeks ago, are chiefly: 

1) That the shore defenses of the 
Canal should be strengthened by in- 
stalling four 16-inch guns on the At- 
lantic and five on the Pacific side of 
the Isthmus. (These guns are avail- 
able to the Army-from the Navy as 
result of the so-called Disarmament 
Treaty, and need only to be mounted at 
the Canal.) In the test attack ships 
bombarded the Canal out of range of its 
present guns. 

2) That the peace-time garrison of 
the Canal should be strengthened from 
the present 8,000 or 9,000 men to 12,000 
or 15,000. In the recent attack, half 
of the Canal guns could not be manned 
because of insufficient personnel; a 
landing was effected and a fort taken 
by hostile marines because the garrison 
was inadequate. 

3) That the air force should be ma- 
terially strengthened to check the hos- 
tile fleet. 

4) That a system of latitudinal and 
longitudinal roads should be con- 
structed to make possible proper com- 
munication and transport in the Canal 
Zone. Except the railroad, which was 
theoretically shot to pieces two weeks 
ago, there is no transportation route 
across the Isthmus. 

5) That more scout and patrol ships 
should be assigned to duty at Panama. 

6) That necessary alterations should 
be made so that all guns in the fleet 
can be elevated as high as those in 
foreign fleets, in order that they may 
not be outranged. 

The cost of carrying out these rec- 
ommendations is estimated at $15,000,- 
000 for the first year and $10,000,000 
a year, thereafter. 


“Well Done” 3 


Sweeping out of Cristobal Harbor, 
the U. S. Fleet started on a dash for 
Culebra, one of the Virgin Islands. 
Having completed its joint war games 
with the Army, which determined the 
weakness of the Panama Canal de- 
fense, the Navy is now intent on its 
own maneuvers. The object of the 








| precision. In 
| vannah with submarines and tenders to 


Seattle. 





maneuver as would be required if our 
fleet left Panama to meet an enemy 
approaching across the Atlantic. The 
aim is to convoy a group of repair 
ships, mine sweepers, food, fuel, hos- 





© Keystone. 


ApmrraL Coontz 
He swept out to sea. 


pital ships and the aeroplane carrier 
Langley to Culebra in order to estab- 
lish an advance base. Then, in case of 


| a battle, the fleet would not be obliged 
| to return all the way to Panama for 


refueling, etc. 

Steaming out of Cristobal the fleet 
took up its formation with clockwork 
advance went the Sa- 
reconnaissance. Next 


hinder enemy 


| came the destroyer screen to ward off 


enemy submarines, followed by the 
Wyoming and three other battleships, 
constituting the scouting fleet, since we 


| have no cruisers suitable for this pur- 


pose. Following these came the battle 
fleet of nine ships in three columns, 
followed by Admiral Coontz’s flag ship, 
Behind this came the convoy. 
The protective screen of destroyers fell 
into position on all sides. Out into the 


| Caribbean at full speed the fleet drove. 


Admiral Coontz’s wireless to every unit 
was: “Well done.” 


Requtescant 


The U.S.S. Tacoma, 20-year-old light 
cruiser which ran on Blanquilla Reef 
off Vera Cruz while on duty in Mexi- 
can waters (Time, Jan. 28), was struck 
by a heavy norther while still aground. 
Captain Herbert G. Sparrow and 19 
men remained aboard trying to float the 


present dash is to carry out such a ship. During the storm, which lasted 








two days and drove the tugs, standing 
by, to harbor, the Captain and three 
radio men lost their lives. The ship is 
a complete loss, wedged on the reef with 
a 100° list, wrecked pilot-house gone, 
light bulkheads crushed, spar deck 
swept clean, gun-deck partially under 
water and littered with wreckage, en- 
gine rooms obstructed with wreckage 
and filled two feet deep with sand and 
coral, the starboard side crushed, one 
funnel, topmast and all top hamper 
down or overboard. 

Rear Admiral Kittelle, who arrived 
with a destroyer squadron after the 
tragedy, reported that Captain Sparrow 
and the three men lost their lives “in a 
gallant attempt to maintain radio com- 
munication.” 


FARMERS 
Special Delivery 


Without warning, while Congress- 
men were rubbing their hands and 
shaking in their boots because of the 
Teapot Dome investigation, they were 
suddenly confronted by a special mes- 
sage from the President. The mes- 
sage dealt with the farm situation in 
the Northwest, diagnosing the case and 
suggesting remedies. 

The Diagnosis. “The distress is 
most acute among those wholly depend- 
ent upon one crop. . Great num- 
bers of individual farmers are so in- 
volved in debt both on mortgages and 
to merchants and banks that they are 
unable to preserve the equity of their 
properties. They are unable to under- 
take the diversification of farming that 
is fundamentally necessary for sound 
agricultural reconstruction of the area; 
they are unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, and thereby has been involved the 
entire mercantile and banking fabric 
of these regions.” 

The Prescription: 

“1) The refunding of the pressing, 
past-due indebtedness of the farmer in 
the territory most seriously affected. 


“2) Financial assistance through a 
federal agency to enable wheat farm- 
ers to make the change from a single- 
crop system to diversified farming. 

“3) The restoration wherever it 
would be helpful of the impaired capi- 
tal of banking institutions in the dis- 
tressed sections. 

“4) The creation by private capital 
of a substantial financing corporation 
to assist in the plan of redrganization. 

“S) The extension of the time dur- 
ing which the War Finance Corporation 
can make loans.” 

“These,” said the President’s mes- 
sage, “are the measures which I pro- 
pose,” 
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REPARATIONS 


Committees Progress 


The two Committees of experts 
convened in Paris to study the mo- 
mentous question of German finances 
(Time, Dec. 10 et seq.) continued to 
examine witnesses and documentary 
evidence. 

No. 1 Committee, considering 
stabilization of German currency and 
balancing of the budget, issued a com- 
muniqué to the following effect: 

1) That a gold bank should be 
established by mobilizing reserves of 
gold and foreign currencies, at pres- 
ent serving no economic function, and 
by an introduction of foreign capital. 

2) That foreign codperation in the 
management of such a bank will be 
desirable for its ultimate success. 

Both Committees subsequently 
went to Berlin to study the situation 
on the spot. 

No. 1 Committee will further dis- 
cuss the gold bank idea in Berlin. 

No. 2 Committee, charged with lo- 
cating exported German capital, made 
no public announcement of any im- 
portance, except that it would be bet- 
ter able to pursue its investigation in 
Berlin. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank, who has been giving 
evidence in Paris, has been hailed in 
Berlin as “the miracle man” and great 
enthusiasm was entertained for the 
proposed gold bank. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Advent of Laborism 


Out. After the defeat of the Con- 
servative Ministry in the House of 
Commons on a motion of no confi- 
dence (Time, Jan. 28), Premier Bald- 
win taxied to Buckingham Palace and 
tendered the resignations of his Cab- 
inet to the King and advised His 
Majesty to ask James Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Labor Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, to form a Cabinet. The King 
accepted the Cabinet’s resignations 
and took immediate steps to summon 
Mr. Macdonald to the Palace. Thus 
was the usual procedure of an out- 
going Cabinet rigidly followed. 

In. Before Premier Baldwin had 
left the Palace, Mr. Macdonald had 
arrived, accompanied by J. R. Clynes 
and J. H. Thomas—a trio of moder- 
ate and responsible Laborites. Mr. 


Macdonald wore a frock-coat and a 
silk hat, Mr. Clynes was distinguished 
by a soft cap, Mr. Thomas remained 











inseparable from his aged and worn 
derby. The King received Mr. Mac- 
donald in an audience lasting more 
than an hour, during which he 
charged him to form a Cabinet. When 
Mr. Macdonald came out of the Pal- 
ace he was met by hundreds of cheer- 
ing partisans. 

A Scene. Mr. Macdonald in the 
afternoon went to the House. There 
were Premier Baldwin and some of his 
Ministers sitting on the Government 
Bench answering some routine ques- 
tions as if they had never heard of 
Laborism and Mr. Macdonald. Then 
Captain Hacking, Deputy Controller 
of the Royal Household, clad in his 
magnificent robes of office, walked to 
the Clerk’s table and announced that 
he had a message from the King. 
The message: “I thank you for your 
loyal and dutiful address* and will at 
once give it my careful considera- 
tion.” Exit Captain Hacking. Enter 
Mr. Macdonald from behind the 
Speaker’s Chair. He was loudly 
cheered. Premier Baldwin arose, was 
cheered vociferously by the Conserva- 
tives, and said: “As a result of the 
vote which took place in this House 
last night, the Government have ten- 
dered their resignation to the King 
and his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to accept it.” Mr. Jack Jones, 
“inimitable Laborite,” said: “Thank 
God for that!” Premier Baldwin 
then moved “that this House adjourn 
until Feb. 24.” The motion was 
passed and Conservative Govern- 
ment went out of office, although ac- 
cording to custom the Conservative 
Ministers remained at their posts un- 
til relieved by the incoming Labor 
Ministers, 

Cabinet. After having been charged 
to form a Cabinet by the King, Mr. 
Macdonald (on the afternoon of the 
same day) submitted the list of Minis- 
ters to His Majesty, who gave his for- 
mal approval. The list showed that the 
new Premier had made a wise and far- 
sighted selection, designed to please the 
opposing Parties in the House and so 
to strengthen the position of Labor. 

The principal members of the Cab- 
inet : 

Prime MInIstTeR, First Lorp oF THE 
TrEASURYt and SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Forricn AFFAIRS, James Ramsay Mac- 


*The address was one written by Premier 
Baldwin (in answer to that delivered by the 
King at the opening of Parliament) and 
amended by a vote of no confidence in the 
Government (Time, Jan. 28) 

+Prime Ministers of Britain do not receive 
a salary as such and generally hold the office 
in conjunction with that of First Lord of the 
Treasury. The office of Prime Minister was 
only constitutionally recognized in 1905, al- 
though it had existed de facto for many years. 





donald, Laborite 
see under), 

Lorp Privy SEAL and LEADER oF THE 
House or Commons, John Robert 
Clynes, Laborite, noted for his moderate 
attitude. 

Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Privy Coun- 
cit, Charles Alford Cripps, Baron Par- 
moor, Conservative, a barrister of note. 

Lorp HicH* CHANCELLOR, Richard 
Burdon, Viscount Haldane, Liberal, a 
man of immense knowledge and under- 
standing (Time, Jan. 7). 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
Philip Snowden, Socialist, most unpop- 
ulas member of the Cabinet. Is fore- 
most proponent of Capital Levy and has 
a “crabbed, gloomy nature.” 

SECRETARY OF STATE FoR Home Ar- 
FAIRS, Arthur Henderson, Laborite, has 
held a number of Cabinet posts. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COL- 
ONIES, James Henry Thomas, Laborite, 
General Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, was formerly an engine driver. 
Represents extreme moderate Labor 
policy. . 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Wak, Ste- 
phen Walsh, Laborite, held two Parlia- 
mentary posts during the War. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FoR Air, Briga- 
dier General C. B. Thomson. He was 
attached to the Supreme War Council 
‘during the War. 

SECRETARY OF STATE For INp1A, Sir 
Sidney Oliver, Fabian Socialist, but 
nearer a Liberal in practical politics. 
Has spent most of his life in the Civil 
Service, principally in connection with 
the administration of the colonies. 

First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY Fred- 
erick John Napier Thesiger, Viscount 
Chelmsford, Conservative, lawyer. His 
appointment was a great surprise. He 
was once Viceroy of India. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoarpD OF TRADE 
Sidney Webb, Laborite, who with his 
wife, Beatrice, is one of the foremost 
publicists on Laborite Socialism and 
sociology. A co-founder of the London 
School of Economics. 

The Seals. On the following morn- 
ing Premier Baldwin and his Minis- 
ters went to Buckingham Palace to 
deliver to the King in Privy Council 
the Seals of State. Exit ex-Premier 
Baldwin and ex-Ministers of State. 
Enter Mr. Macdonald and his Cab- 
inet to receive the Seals and be sworn 
members of His Majesty’s Most Hon- 
orable Privy Council. Exit Premier 
Macdonald and the Labor Ministers. 
(Now the Labor Ministry is legally 
constituted.) 

Premier. There follows an outline 
of the life history of a man who, once 


(for personal details 
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a country yokel, has risen to be 
Prime Minister of Britain. Born in 
the village of Lossiemouth in 1866; 
under the influence of village school 
teacher renounced manual labor and 
became a student; at 19 years of age 
went to London, worked in daytime, 
studied in evenings, health gave way; 
after long illness became secretary to 
Thomas Lough, Liberal; in 1894 be- 
came a Laborite; stood for election 
in 1895 and 1900 but was defeated 
both times; in 1906 he won a seat in 
Leicester which he represented until 
1918; in 1911 he became Leader of 
the Labor Party, a post which he re- 
signed in 1914 when the Laborites 
refused to follow him in his pacifist 
policy; throughout the War he was 
energetic in trying to stir up trou- 
ble, he became one of the most un- 
popular men in Parliament, he tried 
to go to Russia—the ship’s crew went 
on strike, he tried to go to Stockholm 
to meet the Bolsheviki—the Govern- 
ment refused to grant him passports; 
he became a political nonentity in 
1918 and did not regain his seat in 
the House until the 1922 elections 
when he became Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party and 
Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
Now he is Prime Minister, nearer 
Conservatism than Radicalism, such 
is the metamorphosis of Macdonald. 
The Times of London, says he is 
one of the most noteworthy of British 
Prime Ministers—an idealist and a 
pacifist guiding the country when 
idealism and pacifism are not the rul- 
ing passion of the world. Henry 
William Massingham, famed Liberal 
editor of London, summed up Mac- 
donald thus: “Not eloquent, but a 
statesman. A man of principle, but 
not a fanatic. Elastic without being 
supple. A character as stainless as 
Burke or Gladstone.” 


Lady Secretary. Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labor, is the first 
woman to hold a ministerial post in 
Great Britain. She was a delegate in 
1920 to the Russian Congress of 
Labor Unions, a labor adviser in the 
British delegation to the Washington 
labor conference, a delegate at sev- 
eral labor meetings in Geneva under 
the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. Because of the shape of her 
head, she has been compared to a 
robin. Said Lady Astor: “ ‘Maggie’ 
Bondfield is worth twice some of the 
men in the Cabinet.” 


Labor Policy. The following in- 
formation is given as indicative of 
the Labor Party’s policy: “Capital 
Levy is dropped pro tem. To be 





brought up later but not to be intro- 
duced until after the permanent staff 
of the Treasury have been consulted. 
In foreign policy the Premier intends 





© International 
James O’Grapy 


He is Ambassador Expectant to Sovietland 


to use the League of Nations as his 
main instrument to establish and 
maintain world peace and thereby to 
set an example to other nations. He 
will also vigorously ostracize secret 
diplomacy. In general his policy 
will be to promote the welfare of 
the workers “by fair and constitu- 
tional means.” 


Russia. One of the first acts of 
Premier Macdonald was to give effect 
to his policy of ending “the pompous 
policy of standing aloof from Rus- 
sia.” James O’Grady, Labor M. P., 
was offered and accepted the post of 
British Ambassador to Russia. Offi- 
cial recognition of Russia, however, 
was held in abeyance pending agree- 
ment on the conditions of such recog- 
nition of the British Government and 
the acceptance by both Governments 
of each other’s ambassadorial can- 
didates. 


India. To the forces of non-co- 
Operation and other parties of a turbu- 
lent revolutionary nature in India, the 
advent of Laborism in Britain was 
looked forward to with undisguised 
enthusiasm. The letter which Mr. 
Macdonald sent to India three weeks 
before he became Premier and which 
he has recently had published did 
nothing to reassure them. The letter 
said revolutionary movements which 
break contact with the past invariably 








have to pick them up again. “I can 
see no hope in India,” he said, “‘if it 


| becomes the arena of a struggle be- 


tween constitutionalism and revolu- 
tion. No party in Great Britain will 
be cowed by threats of force or by 
policies designed to bring govern- 
ment to a standstill, and if sections in 
India are under the delusion that 
that is not so, events will very sadly 
disappoint them.” He went on to 
say that revolutionary methods forced 
out the moderates and allowed the 
two extremes of reaction “to kick and 
tear and sweat against each other 
until the failure of both has been 
demonstrated.” 


“IT know,” he concluded, “that the 
approach and goodwill should be mu- 
tual. My appeal is, therefore, not 
only to the Indians, but to the 
British authorities as well.” 


Significance. The Government in 
London does not represent the senti- 
ments of a vast proportion of the 
British electorate; for out of 14,186,- 
000 votes polled in the last elections 
(Time, Dec. 17), 9,611,000 votes 
were for Conservatives and Liberals, 
thus leaving 4,575,000 votes to Labor. 
The Conservatives hold more seats 
than any other Party in the House, 
Labor next, then the Liberals. The 
Liberal Party, therefore, represents 
the balance of power. The Labor 
Party, in other words, must mind its 
p’s and q’s, or it runs a danger of 
being ousted by a transfer of the 
Liberal votes to the Opposition. At 
the next session of Parliament the 
Liberal Party will, it was stated, 
make it clear that they have no sym- 
pathy with radical Socialism or with 
a capital levy. As the Conservatives 
will lead the Opposition, it is likely 
that the Labor Government will sit at 
its feast of power, like Damocles, with 
the sword of |Conservatism suspended 
by the hair of Liberalism above its 
head. 


The Strike 


The Associated Society of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Firemen, who .re- 
cently went out on strike (Time, Jan. 
28) returned to work. 


FRANCE 
La Bataille du Franc 


There began in the Chamber of 
Deputies what was termed in Paris 
as la bataille du franc (the battle of 
the franc), which, translated into par- 
liamentary language, is a debate on 
the Government’s emergency financial 
measures (TiME, Jan. 28). Thirty-six 
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Deputies intimated to the Govern- 
ment that they were anxious to de- 
bate the question. Premier Poincaré 
was said to be fighting for his politi- 
cal life. 

During the debate, M. Bokanowski, 
General Reporter of the Finance 
Committee, likened emotion in Paris 
caused by the débacle of the franc 
on Jan. 14 (the date when it reached 
its lowest level) to that caused by 
the news of the battle of Chemin des 
Dames. Loud cries of “What an ex- 
aggeration !” 


Deputy Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, 
retorting to Premier Poincaré, who 
said he could not permit general dis- 
cussion on all points of his proposals, 
said: “Yet the whole republic is in- 
volved in that discussion.” 

Premier Poincaré : a accept 
neither lessons nor advice from any 
one on republicanism. But I think 
the best way in which the republic 
can be defended is by following the 
Government in this matter.” 

Deputy André Tardieu, Clemen- 
ceau’s lieutenant, to the Premier, who 
had blamed the Treaty of Versailles 
for the fact that reparations had to 
be. made before Germany _ paid: 
“Why did you sign it?” 

Premier Poincaré: “We will dis- 
cuss that another day and we will 
talk then, too, about unworthy letters 
which you wrote to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs about me as Chief of 
State.” 

Tardieu: “You are withdrawing 
from your position.” 

Poincaré with anger: “I never with- 
draw, and least of all to you, M. 
Tardieu.” 

The debate continued. 


GERMANY 
Kriege Krankheit 


Prince Eitel Friedrich, second son 
of the Kaiser of Doorn, listened ap- 
provingly in Berlin to fiery speeches 
calling upon German youth to steel 
“muscles and nerves” for the coming 
war af revenge and to remember the 
part that their forefathers played in 
opposing Napoleon. 

His (ex) Royal Highness declared 
that physical training among student 
youth must be cu'tivated until general 
military training could be reintro- 
duced. 

General Hasse, commanding troops 
in Thuringia, said: “When the fates 
again lead the German nation to Ver- 
‘sailles, we must appear not as on the 
latest occasion, but as our fathers and 
forefathers did. It is for us, the heirs 
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EITEL 
He wants revenge 


of the traditions of the best army in 
the world, to see that the German 
Empire outlives the shameful peace.” 


Food Conditions 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that its foreign repre- 
sentatives had just “returned from 
a nation-wide survey of German con- 
ditions.” This is what they said on 
the food situation: 

That the peasants will not produce 
more food than they can use or sell, 
and there is not likely to be any great 
increase in crop production until con- 
ditions of distribution have improved. 

That imports have been insufficient 
to bring the total food supply up to 
the estimated requirements of the 
population as a whole. 


That the food surplus areas of Ger- 
many are in the Eastern provinces. 


That transportation facilities have 
been inadequate and rates relative- 
ly high so that it has been easier to 
import foreign grain through Ham- 
burg or Bremen, or by way of the 
Rhine from Rotterdam, than to bring 
domestic grain by rail from one end 
of Germany to the other. 


That the peasant is reported as not 
inclined to relieve the distress in the 
cities, preferring instead to feed his 
livestock on grain, in place of the oil 
cake and other stock feeds formerly 
obtained from abroad. 


That there is little indication that 


the grain crops of 1924 will be larger 
than those of 1923. 








ITALY 
Coming Elections 


King Vittorio Emanuele signed a 
decree dissolving the Parliament, thus 
breaking the perplexing silence which 
for some time has shrouded Italian 
politics (Time, Dec. 24, et seq.). 


According to the Constitution the 
new Parliament must be convoked by 
the King within four months of the dis- 
solution. The date for the elections has, 
therefore, been set for April 6 and the 
first meeting of the new Parliament for 
May 24, the latest date allowed by the 
Constitution. 


Particular interest is attached to the 
forthcoming elections, as under the new 
electoral law introduced by Premier 
Mussolini (Time, May 28, et seq.), the 
Party obtaining a plurality of votes, not 
less than one quarter of the total num- 
ber, will receive two-thirds of the seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Fascisti. The political situation in 
respect to Party politics is complicated. 
The Fascisti are powerful, and as Na- 
tionalists they are popular—just how 
powerful and popular only the elections 
can prove. Their popularity is due to 
their having delivered Italy from Bol- 
shevism and put her in a sounder finan- 
cial, economic and political condition. 
Against this, however, is the fact that 
Fascist brutalities in killings, burn- 
ings, floggings have alienated a number 
of Italians. 


Popular Party. The so-called Pop- 
ular Party is Catholic and is the most 
recent of all political parties in Italy. 
It came into existence in 1919, when 
Pope Benedict XV removed the ban on 
Catholic political activity, and it has 
ever since been a growing power in 
Italian politics. The Italian Catholics, 
with the full approval of the Vatican, 
stood for land reform, universal suf- 
frage, proportionate representation, 
Catholic education; and Fascismo, in 
order to secure clerical support, adopted 
most of the Popular program. Under 
these circumstances the policy of the 
Catholic or Popular Party in the coming 
election is likely to be pro Fascismo 
rather than against it. 


Constitutionalists. The Constitu- 
tional Party is generally regarded as 
liberal, but is in effect conservative. 
Like all other parties, it has suffered 
from the Fascist encroachment upon its 
policies. Signori Giolitti and Nitti are 
expected to be the most prominent lead- 
ers, but whether they will split or unite 
the Party cannot be determined until 
after the Fascist Grand Council has met 
in Rome to give voice to the Fascist 
policy, following which the Constitu- 
tionalists will state their. platform. 
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Most of the people who have been 
shocked at the Fascisti brutalities have 
fallen back on the Constitutionalists. 

Socialists. That the Socialists 
nearly sacrificed the fruits of the 
Italian victory of Vittorio Veneto* by 
embracing and embroiling the country 
in Bolshevism has been the main fact 
which both Fascismo and Constitution- 
alism have impressed upon the country. 
On account of having used considerable 
violence when they seized power in 
some provinces after the War, and be- 
cause the new electoral law will operate 
against them, Socialism is considered a 
dead letter in Italy. 


Un Porto Italiano 


There was signed at Rome by Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini of Italy, Pre- 
mier Nikolai Pashitch and Foreign 
Minister Montchilo Nintchitch of Yugo- 
Slavia, a treaty providing for the annex- 
ation of Fiume by Italy, the annexation 
of Porto Barros by Yugo-Slavia and 
the establishment of relations of friend- 
ship between the two countries. After 
signing the treaty the three ministers 
congratulated each other and all Italy 
prepared to celebrate. 

Thus by this treaty Premier Musso- 
lini has secured to Italy the “martyred 
city’ which d’Annunzio immortalized 
for Italians, and there cannot be any 
doubt that the Fascist Leader has 
achieved his greatest diplomatic tri- 
umph. Not only has Italy gained 
Fiume, but a  counter-balance to 
French influence in Central Europe and, 
by the treaty of friendship, security on 
her eastern border. 

In Fiume, when the news 
known, thousands of people 
gated in the streets carrying banners 
and long and lusty were the cries of 
Evviva Il'Italia, Evviva Mussolini, Ev- 
viva Fiume, Evviva dAnnunzio and 
even Evviva la Yugo-Slavia. 


RUSSIA 


Cold Death 


Nikolai Lenin died Monday, Jan. 21 
‘Time, Jan. 28). On the following 
Sunday at 4 p.m. he was buried in 
Moscow. In the interval “the greatest 
number of people who had ever looked 
upon the same corpse” (exact number 
unspecified) passed before his body 
which lay in state. All of them had stood 
in line in the streets of Moscow for 
10, 20, 30 hours, in inhuman cold, regis- 
tered by the thermometer as 10, 20 and 
even 30 degrees below zero. During 
one of the five days of the All Rus- 


became 
congre- 


* Vittorio Veneto, last battle of 1918 which 
ended the War with Austria-Hungary. 








sian procession, a blizzard raged. 
Sparrows fell frozen in the street. Ice 
covered the horses of the guards. Still 
the people came, from Moscow and 
from miles around. 


When on Sunday cannons, sirens, 
steam-whistles, muskets sounded the 
burial-hour, the name of Lenin was— 
to Russians—like the name of a new 
god. 

Facts noted by the correspondents : 


@ Lenin’s body, dressed in brown 
tweeds, hands crossed, Communist 
badge on the coat, lay in state in an 
open red coffin, at the Hall of Columns, 
formerly the Nobles’ Club. The face 
was thin and worn, but all wrinkles 
were smoothed away. 


@ Léon Trotsky’s lament came by 
telegram from Teflis, whither he had 
gone for his health: “His death will 
seem for a long time like a monstrous 
joke of nature. The work of his blood 
vessels, following mysterious laws, had 
broken his life. Medicine was unable 
to perform what thousands of human 
hearts demanded. Multitudes would 
without a moment’s hesitation have 
gladly given the last drop of their blood 
to revive Ilich’s blood vessels, but no 
miracle happened.” Trotsky does not 
believe in immortality. 


@ Lenin’s mausoleum, says Architect 
Schohuser, will be a marble cube, to 
symbolize eternity, rising 15 feet above 
ground and descending 5 feet below, 30 
feet in width. The inside, black and 
red, will be lighted and kept at zero to 
preserve the embalmed body. 


@ It is thought the coffin will be put 
under a glass case—so that the head 
will be visible. Health Minister Se- 
mashko, Lenin’s friend and physician, 
spoke of future cremation. He says 
Lenin desired it. But there is no cre- 
matory in Russia. Professor Abre- 
kosof, who injected six litres of em- 
balming fluid, prepared by a special 
formula including alcohol and glycerine, 
into Lenin’s veins, fears that the autopsy 
hindered the action of the preservative ; 
but he is certain that the body will re- 
main unchanged for four years. 


@ Mme. Lenin sat by the body for 
most of the 80 hours of lying-in-state, 
while members of the Central Executive 
Committee stood, in turns, at each cor- 
ner. “Never have I seen men so com- 
pletely still,’ said Walter Duranty, cor- 
respondent. 

@ Archbishop Evdokin, head of the 
Holy Synod, called a meeting of the 
Synod to pronounce that Lenin was a 
Christian and to propose mass for his 
soul in all the churches. “He showed 
a tender interest in the graves of his 
parents,” said the Archbishop. 





@ Three gigantic bonfires in Red 
Square melted the ice so that the burial 
could take place. 


@ Lenin’s last words were: “She is all 
right if you give her time and do not 
hustle her too much. She is young 
and stupid and still over-eager, but she 
will learn if you give her time.” Lenin 
had just eaten a hearty lunch with his . 
wife, his sisters, Maria and Anna, and 
his comrade Bukharin. They were dis- 
cussing the morning’s sport they had 
watched. Lenin’s words referred to a 
young bitch. They were later inter- 
preted as referring to the new Russia. 
After these words he fell into a doze, 
then coma, then death. 


s S's 


Lenin 


“ 


It will be a century’s work to “es- 
timate” Lenin. To The Evening Mail, 
Manhattan, is given credit for the 
briefest, and possibly the most clearly 
characteristic summary of American 
editorial opinion: 

Few men have seen deeper and farther 
than Lenin did. He had all the attributes of 
a great man except love and humility, but 
those lacks made him the cynical organizer 
of a system in which he ceased to believe. 
Not love but hate was the impelling motive 
of his life, and so he destroyed one tyranny, 
that of the czar, only to set up another. 


Lenin’s intellectuality was put at the serv- 
ice of a bloodless ideal, that of a mechanical 
civilization in which economic forces were 
everything and human forces nothing. He 
strove te realize it by methods that were as 
horribie as any that Nero in ancient Rome 
or the worst inquisitor of the middle ages 
used. There has not been in history a man 
who so well exemplified the hellishness of a 
great intellect utterly barren of the noble in- 
fluences that come from the heart. 


“All great thoughts,’ said Vauvenaurgues, 
“come from the heart.’ All Lenin’s thoughts 
came from his head. They were cold as death 
itself, and they are today as dead as their 
source. 


Of few men can it be more truly said that 
for lack of human sympathy they lost the 
chance to leave a great part of the world 
better than they found it. 


“Steel” Stalin 


Stalin, Stalin, Stalin. Nothing so 
disagrees as prophecy, yet there has 
been scarcely a comment as to Russia’s 
future that has not mentioned Stalin, 
Commissar of Police. 


It is the name that came out of 
Russia last year. It is an assumed 
name—a derivative from the Russian 
word for “steel.” Ivan Stalin. Rus- 
sians think he resembles inflexible steel. 


He was, they say, Lenin’s most in- 
timate friend in the inner Communist 
circle. “Minister of Nationalities,” he 
was chiefly responsible for binding the 
outlying provinces to the Soviet régime. 
He himself came from Georgia—was 
once a clerk there. 


The other two members of the 
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triumvirate supposed to succeed Lenin 
are Jews—Zinoviey and Kameney, 
brother-in-law of Trotsky. Rykoff is 
also mentioned. 

Trotsky himself has been banished 
by the triumvirate on account of “ill 
health.” But no one expects that so 
powerful a man as Trotsky will aban- 
don rule without creating a commotion. 
There are rumors of a “Napoleonic” 
coup. 

Either there will be discord, possibly 
developing into civil war between 
Stalin and Trotsky, or matters will con- 
tinue much as if Lenin had not ‘ddied— 
such is the trend of opinion. 


JAPAN 
Rejoicing 

In Tokyo, the spirits of 122 royal 
predecessors blessed the marriage of 
Prince Regent Hirohito to Princess 
Nagako, solemnized according to Shinto 
rites. It was the consummation of a 
love match, much opposed by the Elder 
Statesmen, 

The Prince. Michi-No-Miyo Hiro- 
hito, destined to be the 124th Emperor, 
has ruled Japan since November, 1921, 
when his father relinquished power be- 
cause of illness verging on insanity. He 
is nearly 23, is famous for his tour of 
Europe, is considered “democratic,” is 
well educated, small. 

The Princess. Nagako’s father, 
General Prince Kuni, grandson of a 
former Emperor, represented Japan in 
the U. S. in 1909 at the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration. During her infancy he 
was at the Russo-Japanese front. Her 
mother sprang from the clan of 
Satsuma, stern in virtue. Nagako, 
aged 21, was born in the simplest of 
imperial residences. She attended the 
Peeresses’ School when General Nogi 
was its President. Japan regards her 
as “the personification of beauty, vir- 
tue and love.” 

The Dress. MHirohito wore an 
upper cloak of red with a shade of 
yellow running through it. His loose 
trousers were of white silk with pat- 
terns of butterflies; his belt of black 
leather with carved stones. The sceptre 
and crown accompanied him. 

Nagako had many garments made in 
Kioto: a kimono of scarlet and purple 
silk carrying the embroidered chrysan- 
themum crest; a skirt of intricate de- 
sign; an outer dress of purple silk 
with designs of pine trees arrd tortoises, 
symbols of long life. She carried a 
fan of gilded wood on which were 
painted varicolored flowers. (Her 
trousseau, invaluable, contained a 
kimono of twelve tliicknesses. 

The Ceremony. Prince and Prin- 
cess approached the Imperial palace by 








separate thoroughfares. A mounted 
cavalcade uniformed in red and yellow 
guarded the Prince. Arrived at the 
Palace, Prince and Princess and mem- 
bers of the royal family proceeded with 
a slow movement toward the shrine. 
This took two hours, At the shrine 
(Kashiki-Dokoro or Holy of Holies) 
the pair took their vows, witnessed by 
122 imperial spirits. They then ex- 
changed bowls of sacred rice-wine. 
That was all. Thereupon 101 guns 
announced to the gala populace with- 
out that the ceremony was complete. 
After a royal luncheon, the Prince 
Regent and his consort led a triumphal 
procession from the Imperial palace to 
their temporary residence. “Banzai!” 
shouted the endless crowd. 

On the following day, Sunday, the 
pair visited the Emperor and Empress 
at Namazu, went to Iso to announce 
their wedding to the great Emperor 
Jimmu (said to have ascended the 
throne in the year 660 B. C.) and to 
Yamada to do the same to the Emperor 
Momoyama. 

Tuesday they received the chiefs of 
the diplomatic corps and their wives. 
No foreigners were present at the 
ceremony. 

Celebration. Japan rejoiced, but, 
due to the quake, postponed official 
public celebration until later in the year. 
Then a great banquet to officials and 
foreign diplomats will tell the people 
and foreign governments that Hirohito 
has the bride of his choice and that 
Japan has an Empress-Prospective. 


. 


Gratitude 


A huge album, containing thou- 
sands of Japanese signatures, was sent 
to the U. S. State Department as a 
“testimonial of gratitude and friend- 
liness” toward the U. S. people for 
their help at the time of the Great 
Earthquake (Time, Sept. 17). 

The memorial, to which the signa- 
tures were appended, read in part: 

“Words fail us to express our feel- 
ings of deep thanks for the sympathy 
you showed us on the occasion of the 
recent seismic disaster. Not only are 
the citizens of Tokyo and other cities 
and towns who were stricken by the 
calamity unfeignedly grateful for your 
humane help and compassion, but the 
whole Japanese people shares the 
feeling. We have been impressed 
more than ever by the fact that all 
men are brothers throughout the 
world and cannot refrain from offer- 
ing you our sincere thanks. 

“The desire to convey to you our 
gratitude for your cordial friendship 
has long animated the minds of the 
citizens of Tokyo and, besides under- 








| the situation 


going the present hardships, the citi- 
zens are busily occupied in preparing 
against the approaching cold of win- 
ter. They have not, therefore, so far 
had an opportunity to carry their de- 
sire into effect.” 


“Humiliation” 


Baron Yoshiro Sakatani, former 
Minister of Education, spoke thus in 
the House of Peers at Tokyo: 


“The seeds of a future world war 
will be sown if the United States en- 
acts the exclusion law [now being 
discussed in Congressional commit- 
tee]. The Japanese could not submit 
to the humiliation of being treated like 
Negroes. A prophet is not required 
to predict a crisis in American-Jap- 
anese relations. Every believer in 
world peace is duty bound to oppose 
the passage of this most unreasonable 
measure.” 


He urged the Government’s closest 
attention to the situation. The Pre- 
mier, Viscount Kiyoura, replied that 
was being “closely 
watched.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
War Sidelights 


The progress of the Mexican Civil 
War (Time, Dec. 17 et seq.) during 
the past week favored the Rebels. 

@ The Rebel blockade of Tampico, 
after being protested by the U. S. State 
Department, was lifted or modified so 
that now the Rebels do nothing more 
offensive than to warn merchant vessels 
that they enter the port at their own 
risk. This lifting of the blockade oc- 
curred about the time that the U. S. S. 
Richmond arrived on the scene. 

@ The Rebels gave notice that they 
were about to mine the ports of Vera 
Cruz, Frontera and Puerto Mexico. The 
U. S. State Department protested. The 
cruiser Omaha and six destroyers ar- 
rived on the scene. The Rebels aban- 
doned their mine laying scheme. 

@ The Rebels were reinforced by 1,500 
Obregonistas, who deserted from the 
Federal forces. They were all armed 
with weapons and ammunitions pur- 
chased from the U. S. Government. 

@ The Rebels gained important suc- 
cesses on the western front near Guada- 
lajara. Federal troops were, however, 
preparing a smashing offensive. 

@ The Rebels were reported upon “un- 
impeachable official sources” to out- 
number by two to one the Obregonistas 
in and around the Tampico district, a 
fight for which was reported imminent. 
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New Plays 

The Gift. A bad play can often be 
rescued by good acting. Likewise both 
a bad play and bad acting can some- 
times be mitigated by good direction. 
The Gift is almost unique as a collec- 
tion of the worst of all three. 

The scene is an American artist’s 
studio in Paris. The plot, an effort to 
show that love can regenerate the way- 
ward. Pedro de Cordoba is the artist; 
Doris Kenyon, the model who loved 
him so hard she died. Presumably he 
forswore, thereafter, his failings and 
proceeded to the creation of manifold 
masterpieces. 

The cast howled lines so meaning- 
less that soon after the curtain rose 
irreverent beholders were murmuring: 
“What’s the shouting for?” 

Though it is usually impolitic to be 
arbitrary, in the case of so shockingly 
inept a production there can be no 
other course. The Gift is terrible. 


Lollipop. Since the lollipop is a 
singularly static confection and insig- 
nificantly priced, its selection for titular 
symbolism in this musical comedy is 
open to criticism. With the exception 
of Runnin’ Wild the production is the 
most uncompromisingly active show 
now exhibiting. It contains as aggres- 
sive a display of irrepressible dancing 
as does Dervish local No. 324 of Delhi. 

Ada-May (she has emulated Mitzi in 
discarding her last name which happens 
to be Weeks) is lady dervish No. 1. 
She has the invaluable ability to go in 
all directions at once and do it with 
bewildering rapidity. A moderate vocal 
ability plus a feeling for jaunty comedy 
complete her qualifications. 

Also wearing the Lollipop uniform to 
advantage are Gus Shy (comedian 
plumber) ; Nick Long, Jr. (altitudinous- 
ly acrobatic juvenile; Florence Web- 
ber (French maid with a Hoboken 
background); and The Dark Secret. 
The last is a Negro baby endowed with 
all the irresistible, if inarticulate, nai- 
veté of the pea-coal pickaninny. 

Somehow there always seems to be a 
plot. In this instance, it is concerned 
with the progress of an orphan girl to 
the ultimate in feminine success—for- 
tune and a husband. The presence of a 
few execrable jokes may be condoned 
owing to the profusion of legitimate 
risibility. A prospective song hit, Going 
Rowing, completes the entirely satisfac- 
tory exhibit. 

New York Tribune: “Spin-wheel 
dances that made a George Cohan rest- 
less chorus appear almost hesitant.” 


Sweet Little Devil. Below this 
strained and curiously uninviting title 


lies a moderately momentous musical 








comedy with Constance Binney. Miss 
Binney is a handy heroine to have 
around any musical comedy and _ she 
has been unaccountably neglected since 
she was let loose by Comstock and 
Gest in Oh, Lady, Lady of glorious 
memory. If memory serves, Miss Bin- 
ney left the comparatively secure pre- 
cincts of Philadelphia society to~ be- 
come a dancer. After demonstrating 
her competence as noted above, she 
took a dip in drama with 39 East and 
has since been distributing her efforts 
in celluloid form, canned. 

Miss Binney plays the simplicity foil 
to the merry-merry Follies chorus girl. 





Constance BINNEY 


She has been neglected 


Somebody is trying to marry them both 
—not the same somebody, you under- 
stand. After that a lot of the usual 
musical comedy things happen. One 
forgets which. 


Undernourishment in humor is par- 
tially atoned for by an agreeable score. 
An ample array of proficient princi- 
pals adds considerably to the aggregate 
of amusement and a good supply of 
comely girls furnish a soothing back- 
ground for sensitive eyes. 

The New York World: “Miss Bin- 
ney is a god-send.” 


Fedora. The expertly insulting 
Alexander Woollcott observed in honor 
of this production that the “To Rent” 
sign had been taken off the theatre and 
“To Rant” substituted. Fedora is a 
furiously emotional exhibit. It was 
played by Tilla Durieux (breast beater) 
—in German. Just why it was produced 
nobody has been able to determine. 








Mister Pitt.* In her desperate 
search after the minutie of life 
Zona Gale has inadvertently snubbed the 
footlights, Any technical tyro would 
have respected more highly the rules 
of the game. Episodic scenes, dank 
pauses, chatty interludes may indeed 
be small town life, but they are far 
from big town theatre. 

Mr. Pitt was (on its opening night) 
an inept and incoherent production, 
possibly aggravated by Producer Pem- 
berton, under the burden of presenting 
three productions in five days (The 
Living Mask, Mister Pitt, The Marion- 
ette Man). Differences between the 
stage hands and the eleven sets of 
scenery multiplied confusion. 

Yet sparks of a glowing humanity 
filtered through. The hero is a mute 
inglorious Milton—except when selling 
Gold Sttap Food Products. He wins a 
village girl, a trifle shrilly pitched but 
cleverer than himself. Unable to fuse 
his mental ivory and cardiac gold, she 
elopes with a traveling trombonist. 
Twenty years’ leave of absence from 
humanity in Alaska bring husband 
back to the scene still a financial and 
cerebral failure. Wrenching the play 
quite out of shape, Miss Gale screws 
on a happy ending. 

The major contribution of the pro- 
ceedings was the introduction of Walter 
Huston, recently rescued from vaude- 
ville. His playing of the pitiful Pitt 
is one of the bright spots of the season. 
It gives promise of increasing bright- 
ness in seasons to come, 


The Way Things Happen. 
Clemence Dane, English lady, author 
of Will Shakespeare and A Bill of Di- 
vorcement, has a new melodrama on 
American boards. A very dreadful af- 
fair culminating in a slap. Katherine 
Cornell plays the heroine under the Jane 
Austen name of Shirley Pride. But 
Shirley is not at all a Jane Austen 
character. Her manly foster brother, 
played by Tom Nesbitt, has played 
fast and loose with some one else’s 
bonds for the sake of a little spitfire 
wench. Shirley, in love with foster 
brother, purchases the evidence of his 
guilt from a salacious clerk at the 
price of her precious jewel of virtue. 

When he wrings from her what she 
has done, in an ecstasy of virtue, he 
flings her off in disgust and marches 
out to confession and prison. 

Two years later, prison has not 
softened his virtue, nor lowered his 
priggish eyebrow. He will not have her 
even now. Thereupon she slaps him, 
and forgives him. So that is the way 
things happen when people love each 
other, as Miss Dane assures us that 
they do. 

Katherine Cornell is well worth see- 
ing once again. 

* Mr. Pitt is an adaptation by Miss Gale 
of her novel, Birth. 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Outwarp Bounp—An _ alternately 
amusing and terrifying study of the 
preface to death. Generally accounted 
the best play of the season. 

Sun Up—Severe exposition of the 
forces of the primitive among Carolina 
mountain-folk. 

Tue Miracte—Magnificent medieval- 
ism in the most elaborate spectacle ever 
brought to the legitimate stage. 

RosEANNE— Remarkable novelty in 
the first serious Negro play prepared 
for the New York stage. 

Tue Lapy—Resounding reminder of 
the “You ain’t done right by our Nell” 
days of melodrama. 

Saint Joan—Shaw turned historical 
under the beneficent auspices of the 
Theatre Guild. 

Rain—Searching study of the clash 
of God and a courtesan in a forgotten 
corner of the South Seas. 

TarnisH—The philosophies of sacred 
and profane love and their application 
to the modern youth. 

Moscow Art THEATRE—The perse- 
vering Russians adding new plays to 
their American repertory and new 
leaves to their wreath of laurel. 

In tHE Next Room—tThe public ap- 
petite for mystery exploited in another 
shrouded discussion of who-killed-who, 

“Laucu, Clown, Laucu!”—The old 
story of the clown who could laugh for 
everyone but himself, made new again 
in a glamorous collaboration of David 
Belasco and Lionel Barrymore. 


Comedy 


Cyrano vE  Bercerac— Rostand’s 
classic glorification of nasal elephanti- 
asis in the capable interpretation of 
Walter Hampden. 

Tue Nervous Wreck—Explosive 
farce, movie style, completely innocent 
of the double entendre. 

Tue Porrers—A composite photo- 
graph of a hundred thousand American 
babbitts. 

Tue Sonc AND DANcE MAN—George 
M. Cohan in a singularly penetrating 
portrait of George M. Cohan. 

Tue Swan—The regal grace of its 
namesake exemplified in a flawless pro- 
duction of family life where Royal 
blood runs blue. 


Song and Dance 


Avid consumers of musical comedy 
can scarcely care to miss the following 
diversions: Kid Boots, Poppy, Music 
Box Revue, Ziegfeld Follies, Mary Jane 
McKane, Runnin’ Wild. 








BOOKS 








Her Crystal Ball* 
Miss Marbury’s Catalog of 


Contemporaries 


Miss Elisabeth Marbury, in the 
course of an active life as dramatic 
agent and politician, has met prac- 
tically every notable contemporary. 
Of them she writes a stream of anec- 
dotes, many interesting, others less 





Evisasetn Marsury 
“Who will give a thousand dollars to see me 
dance with the policeman?” 


so. Her style is not notable—her ma- 
terial voluminous. She is herself a 
personality not lacking in interest. 

(Her Career. The Quaker grand- 
father who had met George Washing- 
ton and the first John Jacob Astor; 
her father, politician and wit; a first 
Paris dress; school teaching with Gif- 
ford Pinchot as pupil; potential mar- 
riages and amours which never came 
true; Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, 
who liked corked champagne because 
it reminded her of white wine; 
Thomas Henry Huxley on the croquet 
grounds; the patriot Gambetta, whose 
carriage contained a box of choco- 
lates, a new novel, a bunch of vio- 
lets; Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
the first Little Lord Fauntleroy— 
Wallace Eddinger; France, with 
$3,000 worth of savings lost and a 
worldly capital of $300; Elsie de 
Wolfe, life-long friend, with a sense 
of humor and infallible taste; Arthur 
Brisbane when “we had heard little 
of W. R. Hearst;” Victorien Sardou 





* My Crystat Batt—Elisabeth Marbury— 
Boni ($3.50). 











—“a Voltaire touched by human sym- 
pathy;” “for 16 years I was the offi- 
cial agent for the French dramatists;” 
Charles Frohman and the purchase of 
Shenandoah; Eleonora Duse and the 
temperament of visiting stars; Nellie 
Melba on a bicycle; Clyde Fitch and 
five different desserts; Clyde Fitch’s 
death on the road to Verdun; a pen- 
knife stuck into Arnold Daly; Max 
Beerbohm (of his brother Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, just knighted): 
“While he is Mr. Tree in the sight 
of the Law, he is now Sir Herbert in 
the sight of Almighty God;” Oscar 
Wilde and the Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
sold to The New York World for $250; 
Henry Irving, followed about the 
stage by the inseparable spot-light; 
Bernard Shaw: “Rapacious Elisa- 
beth Marbury;” Clement Scott: “God 
knows I asked for fish;” Rostand 
“loudly sung my praises;” Owen 
Johnson—“not unlike many of his 
juvenile heroes;” “a Pope’s slippers 
bartered for a courtezan’s bath-tub;” 
Lillian Russell and a dark-eyed young 
man; Constant Coquelin, “whose 
Cyrano de Bergerac never compen- 
sated him for the loss of Romeo of 
Mantua;” Comte Robert de Mont- 
esquieu Fezensac: “Ah, dear friend, 
while the War lasts I shall never wear 
a flower. That is the sacrifice which 
I make to my country;” Jean Riche- 
pin—“no woman could resist him;” 
Henri Lavedan—‘“the crushing noise 
which was grinding in his head;” 
Henri Bernstein: “Are you there, 
Caillaux?”; J. M. Barrie rewrites The 
Little Minister; Jerome K. Jerome 
and his six plots; Charles Dana Gib- 
son, from pupil to master; Anne Mor- 
gan—‘“her mind was ready for the 
spark plugs;” “Gyp, lover of Mon- 
keys;” Baron Pichon, tapping his 
head: “Here is my catalogue, I have 
none other;” Cecile Sorel in a Nor- 
mandy inn; Wilbur Wright, “the 
bird-man from Dayton;” Henry 
Adams — “courtly and _lovable;” 
Bourke Cockran’s “hibernian accent 
which was as percolating and mellow 
as ripe fruit;” Viviani and a five franc 
cigar; conversion to the Roman 
Church; Bernard Berenson—“intel- 
lectual acumen... supported by a 
keen commercial sense;’ Emma 
Calvé proves her liberality; C. Had- 
don Chambers—“no matter what his 
income might be, he always lived be- 
yond it;” Hall Caine—“he believes 
what he writes;” Marie Corelli—‘“per- 
ennially youthful in appearance, and 
caustic in conviction;” Sarah Bern- 
hardt, on losing her leg: “Patience, 
my dear Marbury, I will soon hop 
in to you;” Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
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her diminutive canine, Nanky-Poo; 
“inimitable George M. Cohan,” who 
wanted his name in the book; David 
Belasco, “who has done more to en- 
rich and to advance the dramatic art 
of this country than has any other 
single producer;” Gertrude Atherton 
“planted the state of California on our 
mental map;” Richard Harding 
Davis “liked to think himself the 
Rough Rider of literature;” Cissie 
Loftus—‘“a nice girl and needed the 
money;” Irene and Vernon Castle and 
the founding of “Castle House;” the 
long legs of Vernon Castle; a Spar- 
tan War-mother and a slacking son; 
the Shuberts—“mere striplings, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed and determined; a 
face three-quarters shot away; Bel- 
gians who refused to shoot at the 
Germans; ten pairs of decomposing 
German ears; “Who will give a thou- 
sand dollars to see me dance with 
the policeman?” “Prohibition is no 
longer on experiment. It has been 
tried out with the dire result that it 
has derailed the morale of America.” 


New Bovks 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 

THE GarDEN oF Pertt—Cynthia 
Stockley—Putnam ($2.00). Peril is in 
this case the heroine. She is a heroine, 
too, of the old school, a back-to-nature 
heroine, against a background of curious 
African vegetation. Into Peril’s Rho- 
desian garden come two swashbuckling 
gentlemen of fortune. Their names, 
respectively, are Punch Heseltine, 
Major of Mounted Police, and Pam 
Heseltine, his cousin. Unhappily, Pam 
has permitted himself the luxurious in- 
discretion of a wife, who turns out to 
be a beguiling, insidious dabbler in the 
subtler sorceries. The book oscillates 
from the fragrance of the veldt, to 
moments of acute excitement, particu- 
larly while the incomparable Pam is 
battling with disease. The story is told 
economically, permits itself little de- 
viation from formula, bristles with ro- 
mance and what may be termed African 
color. 

CHEAT-THE-Boys—Eden Phillpotts— 
Macmillan ($2.25). There were two 
women in Warner Lidgate’s life: Betsy 
Neck, whom he should have loved; 
Gilyan Neck, whom he did. “Cheat- 
the-Boys” is the endearing nickname 
of Gilyan, who tosses the hearts of the 
youth of Devonshire about in a man- 
ner more piquant than kindly. Gilyan 
meant well by Warner, but the strings 
of their amours only became the more 
involved, despite the timely arrival of 
Harold Lidstone, cousin from the city. 
Sunshine, apple-blossoms, cider, a deft 
and graceful style, carry the docile 
reader through unhurried pages of re- 
flective charm. 
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Percy MacKaye 
He Is Content With Dreary 
Effects 


No student in a drama department 
of a woman’s club gets very far with- 
out encountering the name of Percy 
MacKaye. He was America’s most 
brilliant poet-playwright at a very 
young age. He is still that. America 
has no others; but Mr. MacKaye has 
never written a play which can touch 
his earliest efforts. The Canterbury 
Pilgrims and The Scarecrow remain 
his finest achievements. Too early he 
was entrammelled by the lure of 
pageantry. Too early he listened to the 
flattery of academicians and literary 
ladies. The son of a practical play- 
wright of fame and success, he has 
made himself into a worshipper of 
closet drama, of dancing figures in 
cheese-cloth, of symbolism and of 
dialect. Had this genius chosen to ex- 
plore life and write of it as he found 
it, he might have been mentioned in the 
same breath as Eugene O'Neill. 

MacKaye was born in Manhattan, al- 
though he tells me that his family 
moved to Brattleboro shortly after, 
where his playwright father worked in 
the house later occupied by Kipling. He 
studied at Harvard and in Europe. He 
traveled widely. He taught and lec- 
tured. He has planned pageants such 
as Caliban. He has written any num- 
ber of odes for this and that celebration. 
He has written as ambitious a narrative 
poem as Dogtown Common. Two of 
his books have become operas and both 
have been sung by major organizations. 
Now he has buried himself in the Ken- 
tucky mountains where, with Mrs. Mac- 
Kaye, he has studied the natives, their 
strange language and customs and has 
already written five plays concerning 
these simple folk. The first (This Fine 
Pretty World), recently produced in 
Manhattan, met with high critical ac- 
claim. Such is Percy MacKaye’s 
career. 

But there is something strangely ab- 
sent! There is a content with dreary 
poetical effects which, I hesitate to say, 
seem sloppy when coming from a man 
of such great potentiality. At 14 I 
worshiped Mr. MacKaye. He was the 
modern drama to me; and if I cry out 
against an early hero, it is only because 
he seems to me to be too consciously 
striving for an effect, really to allow 
himself his own greatness. J. F. 
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Beethoven Notebooks 


The Beethoven notebooks have at 
last been made public in entirety by 
Walter Nohl of Munich. They have 
been the most cherished possession of 
the Music Department of the State 
Library at Berlin. 

Beethoven stands classically for a 
certain mode of composition. He 
worked out his music with infinite 
effort and care. He began with a 
fairly commonplace set of notes. 
Then, .endlessly, he rewrote the 
melody until it had gained marvelous 
originality and beauty. With equal 
labor he built up the harmonies and 
orchestrations, and carried the whole 
through a further set of changes in 
which it appeared in altering forms of 
beauty. These processes he worked 
largely on paper, jotting down the 
ideas that came into his head. He 
wrote in notebooks. These note- 
books then contain a graphic record 
of the path of composition by which 
Beethoven elaborated his greatest 
works. 

But the Beethoven notebooks are 
not as expressive as one might hope. 
Much of the musical significance is 
expressed in cabalistic dots and cir- 
cles accompanying the jotted sym- 
bols of regular notation. Much is im- 
possible to decipher. 








Walska’s $1 00,000 


The Wagnerian Opera Company has 
departed disheartened from America. 
After encountering various misfortunes, 
culminating in bankruptcy (Time, Jan. 
21) the troupe has taken itself to Eu- 
rope to seek better success. Just before 
his departure, Stage Manager Latter- 
man confirmed the rumor that the com- 
pany had failed despite munificent sup- 
port by Mme. Ganna Walska, wife of 
Harold McCormick, millionaire har- 
vester man. Mme. Walska put funds 
into the Company to the amount of 
$100,000. 

In return she was to have had her 
long desired American début as an 
opera prima donna. She did sing with 
the Company in Detroit, Albany, New 
London. She sang the difficult réle of 
the Countess in Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, but under assumed names. Her 
appearance under her real name was to 
be reserved for Manhattan. In one 
Manhattan performance Mme. Walska 
was about to take her réle, but stepped 
aside to enable a new singer to make 
her début. She was to appear in the 
next performance of the Marriage of 
Figaro. But that performance never 
came. The Company, beset by creditors, 
went into bankruptcy before the opera 
could be put on. The Wagnerian 
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singers at their departure praised Mme. 
Walska’s voice and personality. 

It is said that Josef Stansky 
former conductor for the Philharmonic 
orchestra of New York, who had be- 
come the chief conductor of the Wag- 
nerian company, likewise lost a consid- 
erable sum which he had advanced to 
keep the troupe going. 


13 Deficits 


At the Manhattan home of Clarence 
H. Mackay, 13 financial backers of 13 
symphony orchestras were expected to 
gather on Feb. 2. Their common bond 
is an average annual deficit of $100,000. 

From Manhattan comes Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, backer of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra (Mr. Mackay is 
of the New York Philharmonic) ; from 
Los Angeles, W. A. Clark, Jr.; from 
Minneapolis, Elbert L. Carpenter; from 
Chicago, Charles H. Hamill; from De- 
troit, William H. Murphy; from Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. Charles P. Taft; from 
Cleveland, Mrs. John L. Severance; 
from Rochester, home of the youngest 
of all big orchestras, George Eastman; 
from Philadelphia, Alexander van 
Rensselaer, acting for Edward W. Bok; 
from Boston, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
the successor of Major Lee Higgin- 
son. With them will come 13 business 
managers. 

How to cut these deficits? They will 
begin by effecting a “blue-sky” agree- 
ment on bidding for conductors. Sev- 
enty thousand dollars was offered last 
week to a conductor to come to New 
York. Such bidding can only result in 
vaster deficits. To devise a policy of 
“live and let live” is Mr. Mackay’s pur- 
pose. 

“Even with a full attendance at every 
concert,” said Mr. Mackay (TIME, 
Nov. 12), “there would still be a con- 
siderable deficit.” 


Grinning Tragedy 


Mario Chamlee tells a diverting 
story about his first performance as 
the Duke in Rigoletto at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Manhattan. 
The baritone rdéle was sung by De 
Luca. Now, De Luca is a very 
merry person, as are many who ex- 
cel in tragic parts. His round, snub- 
nosed face was made for mirth, espe- 
cially its wide, thin-lipped mouth, 
which even in repose is curved like 
a jocose crescent. When De Luca 
sings, he grimaces in such a way that 
his mouth carries the leer of a laugh- 
ing satyr. 

“T didn’t know him well,” Chamlee 
relates, “had seen him only several 
times. During the second act I stood 
in the wings fascinated by his sing- 
ing, in which was expressed the most 





powerful grief and tragedy. And he 
acted his part with as much sombre 
emotion. But as I watched him I 
was astonished. What was he laugh- 
ing at? He was singing and playing 
as though his heart were breaking, 
and he was grinning as though he 
had seen something funny. And the 
darker and more beautiful his singing 





De Luca 
“The expression was natural’ 


became, the wider that joking smile 
grew. I had always thought that I, 
myself, was as humorous a wight as 
anyone, but I knew that if I were 
out there singing that tragical music 
I wouldn’t be grinning all over the 
place. 

“When he had come off stage I 
asked him what he had seen all 
through the act that was so funny. 
He thought I was poking an impu- 
dent joke at him, and he grew indig- 
nant. I saw that I had made a mis- 
take somewhere, and shut up. Later 
I discovered that the humorous ex- 
pression was natural to De Luca.” 


Chicago Jaunt 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
began a 10,000-mile trans-continental 
tour. The first stop was scheduled for 
Boston, then Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Tulsa, 
Houston, Dallas, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Wichita, 
Kansas City. Mefistofele, Boris, Cléo- 
patre, The Jewess and Salomé will be 
featured. 


The company, which played to big 
houses in Chicago, hopes for equal 
patronage on the road, as it will be 
necessary to pay the large traveling ex- 
penses without too great a deficit. 
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Violet Ray 


From many parts of Europe come 
reports of the unearthing of original 
paintings of old masters. The pub- 
lic is skeptical. Wherefore, France 
and the world of science contributed 
last week a new practical test for the 
discovery of fakes. Ultra-violet rays 
and colored lights thrown upon the 
paintings under suspicion show, when 
photographed, the method of brush- 
work and the exact kind of pigment 
used by the artist. 

The electric rays will “stabilize the 
art business,” say dealers. 


National Gallery 


France has its Louvre, Britain its 
National Gallery, but “the homeless 
masterpieces of the U. S.” have no- 
where to hang. The outcry for a na- 
tional gallery at Washington has al- 
ready resulted in the subscription of 
$10,000 to pay the architect’s bill. 
Now the drive has begun in earnest, 
Congress having donated the site. 
The drive is conducted by 350 
branches of the American Federation 
of Arts. 

Individuals in charge include Gari 
Melchers, Virginia; Herbert Adams, 
Herbert L. Pratt, New York; Frank 
J. Mather, Princeton; A. Kingsley 
Porter, Cambridge; Edward W. Red- 
field, Pennsylvania; Joseph H. Gest, 
Ohio; W. K. Bixby, Missouri; James 
Parmelee, Washington. 

Seven million dollars is the esti- 
mated cost. Tradition in the U. S. 
speaks against raising the sum by 
taxation. The nation must hold out 
its hands to private subscription. 


From Japan 

A collection of Japanese paintings at 
65 East 56th St., Manhattan, is being 
sold for earthquake relief. Some are 
done on silk. One, named Horror, por- 
trays Tokyo burning. 


Handbook 


Art in Our Country is a new hand- 
book listing alphabetically 672 cities and 
towns in the U. S. which have works of 
art worthy of note—be they museums, 
monuments, buildings, paintings. This 
book, the only one of its kind, is pub- 
lished by the American Federation of 
Arts. 


Stunt 

Mahonri Young, sculptor, gave proof 
“to the public” at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, Manhattan, that art is a trade 
and a craft and that “there is nothing 
mysterious about being an artist.” Be- 
fore 300 amused spectators he worked 
50 pounds of wet clay into “a sketch of 
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50 pounds of wet clay into “a sketch of 
Joseph Peennell,” etcher (Time, Jan. 
14). Both chatted continuously. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Pennell ad- 
dressed an eminent group at the Print 
Club. Said he: “You couldn’t build 
anything worse than your City Hall, 
but you won’t build anything better. 
It’s the worst possible stone pile in any 
city in the world!” 


Jo Davidson 


Something has happened to the work 
of our great sculptor. He always had 
the knack or the genius of catching 
likenesses—e.g., in busts of mighty 
soldiers and statesmen during the War 
and when he was at the Peace Con- 
ference. Now he is doing busts far 
beyond mere “war documents.” He is 
catching personality, catching beauty. 

Jo Davidson returned from France 
still an impressionist, but revealing a 
keener conception of form, an uncanny 
power for loveliness. His exhibition 
at the Fearon Gallery was an event of 
great consequence. 

Great people honor Jo Davidson by 
sitting for him, and they are honored 
by him in the result. A few: 

Anatole France 
“Mother Jones’”* 
Chaliapin 
Tchicherin 

Krasin 

Charles G. Dawes 
General Pershing 
Dr. Wellington Koo 
Dr. Emile Coué 
Miss Gertrude Stein 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Senator LaFollette 
Woodrow Wilson 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon 
Walter H. Page 
Colonel House 
George Brandes 
Ferdinand Foch 
Georges Clemenceau 
Israel Zangwill 
Lord Robert Cecil 
Arthur Balfour 
Joseph Conrad 

Recently he came to youth, did busts 
of Miss Barbara Whitney, and of her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney. Versatility of technique is a 
characteristic of Davidson. He has 
taken what he wants from the art of 





*“Mother Jones,” aged 93, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has had a part in 
nearly every important strike in the last ten 
years. 








other lands, mellowed a style of his 
own. 


Davidson attended the Peace Confer- 
ence “to study faces.” One day he 
forgot his pass, acted as messenger in 
order to enter the room! That same 
day he interrupted the Conference to 
get a good look at Clemenceau. 


“His chunky form rose higher and 
higher, until suddenly a voice cut 
sharply through the deliberations of 
President Wilson, Lloyd George and 
the rest: 


“Sit down! Sit down!’ 


while the 


“Peacemaking paused 





© Keystone. 
Jo Davipson 
“His chunky form rose higher and higher’ 


Allied statesmen turned to watch an 
embarrassed artist of. international 
reputation subside into his seat. A few 
rows back of him a flushed Emporia, 
Kans., editor—of similar reputation— 
likewise dropped down into his seat, 
amid audible whispers of ‘Good for you, 
Bill White!” 
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The New Pictures 


Pied Piper Malone. Booth Tark- 
ington pulled up his chair and wrote 
this play expressly for Thomas 
Meighan. When the last foot of film 
had flickered it was obvious that he 
had not done a first class job. Smartly 
titled and perfectly hygienic, it is un- 
satisfactory as mature entertainment. 
The hero is a New England villager 
whose personality has attracted the 
idolatry of the entire juvenile popula- 
tion. 


Fashion Row. By a clever manipu- 
lation of wigs, Mae Murray contrives 
to do a successful sister act. As her 
older sister, she is a Russian immigrant 
in New York who rises to the brilliant 
dignity of a star in the local theatrical 
firmament and marries into a May- 
flower family. All this under the pre- 
tense that she is a princess. Discard- 
ing the black wig and the tragedy man- 
ner, she again arrives in New York— 
this time as her younger sister—wide- 
eyed and penniless, On the same boat 
is an oily anarchist who discovers the 
interlocking relationships, gets them all 
together in an East Side furnished 
room for a good fight. 

About a reel of utterly worthless ma- 
terial should be excised and quietly 
thrown away. Remaining would be a 
smartly dressed melodrama, with Miss 
Murray acting a good deal better than 
usual in a decidedly interesting part. 

Flaming Barriers seems a notable 
attempt at leisurely comedy which 
misses fire. It misses fire until the last 
few hundred feet, when a forest con- 
flagration banishes the leisurely plot 
and burns the whole thing in a blaze 
of melodrama. The fire enables 
Jacqueline Logan and Antonio Moreno 
to prove her father’s fire-fighting ap- 
paratus the most efficient in the world. 
Since everyone but the villain had been 
trying to prove this throughout the 
picture, it was the normal solution. 
The earlier stages of the action, deal- 
ing with life in a Main Street Manu- 
facturing Company, are only mildly 
arousing. Miss Logan is still one of 
the prettiest in all the cinema seraglio. 

Painted People. Coileen Moore 
has collected for herself so much 
reputation that her managers, forget- 
ting themselves entirely, let her loose 
with a surpassingly stupid scenario. 
It is probable that Miss Moore will 
know better next time. From the 
theatre pit she can see herself as others 
see her—striving desperately with im- 
possible material and by no means mak- 
ing a go of it, 
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The Machine Age 


Occasionally there comes an ap- 
parent peak in the production of new 
inventions in the field of machines. 
Here is the record of recent weeks: 


Cables. Permalloy, a new alloy of 
iron and nickel, with magnetic prop- 
erties hundreds of times greater than 
those of either metal, applied by a 
new process to cable manufacture, 
has increased the word-carrying ca- 
pacity of the New York-Azores line 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
300% over similar cables. Officials of 
the Company believe it will revolution- 
ize the cable industry. A trial cable, 
laid in deep water off Bermuda, with- 
stood severe tests. In the new type of 
cable a thin layer of permalloy sur- 
rounds the copper core, under the gutta 
percha and wire coating on the outside. 


@ A new device which automatically 
connects land telegraph lines with 
submarine cables made possible direct 
cable communication between London 
and Chicago. 


Locomotives. The fastest electric 
locomotives in Europe were put into 
operation on the Toulouse-Bayonne 
line of the French Midi Railroad and 
on the Paris-Orléans Railroad. The 
locomotives are of the new type on 
which tests have been conducted by 
the General Electric Co. and the 
American Locomotive Co., at Erie, 
Pa. (Time, Dec. 17), weighing 102 
tons and capable of reaching a speed 
of 105 miles an hour. The French 
roads have ordered more than $15,- 
000,000 worth of such equipment, and 
the Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., ten 
electric freight units for mountain 
climbing. With a new device, the 
otheograph, the tests showed no “nos- 
ing,” or periodical oscillation, even at 
high speeds. The riding qualities of 
both ends were excellent, and no in- 
jurious effects were observed on the 
trackage. 


Navigation. A giant submarine 
cruiser of more than 7,000 tons, in- 
vented by Prof. Oswald Flamm, of 
Germany, has been built in model by 
the Augsburg-Nirnberger Machin- 
fabrik. The’ boat is heart-shaped, 
point upward, with the keel in the 
groove of the heart, like an inverted 
V. The principal advantage is rapid 
and even submersion, the stability de- 
pending on the form and the distribu- 
tion of pressure. It can submerge in 
30 seconds without turning a degree, 
can cruise 20,000 miles and develop a 
speed of 23 knots an hour. It is 525 











ft. long and 49 ft. wide, and carries 
large torpedo and gun armament. 
Germany has neither the money, nor 
the possibility (under present mili- 
tary control) of building such subma- 
rines, and the French, Italian and 
British Governments are interested in 
the invention. The largest subma- 
rines now being built are of 3,000 
tons. 


@ Leandro Guglielmotti, of Italy, in- 
vented an underwater periscope by 
which submarine crews can see 
through water for 80 yards horizon- 
tally or 100 yards vertically. Light 
is thrown through the water to re- 
veal the presence of mines and other 
objects. The device can be attached 
to existing submarines, 


@ The Cunarder Laconia and other 
large liners have recently tried out 
the Sperry gyro-pilot, a device which 
automatically steers 50% better than 
the human hand. The mechanism de- 
pends upon the rotation of the earth, 
and saves much of the wear and tear 
on the ship in rough weather. 


Aerial Terminal. The New York 
Central Railroad is favorably coa- 
sidering the erection of a tower of 
latticed steel similar to the Eiffel 
tower, straddling Park Avenue, Man- 
hattan, just north of the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, where giant dirigibles 
may moor and swing at anchor. Ele- 
vators would carry passengers from 
the air direct to waiting trains. Many 
architectural projects and applica- 
tions for mooring privileges have 
been submitted. 


Moving Pictures. Photographs at 
the rate of 300,000 a minute—31 times 
as fast as those taken by the slow- 
motion camera—are being made at 
Shoeburyness, England, by the Brit- 
ish Ordnance Department, to exam- 
ine the impact of shells on armor 
plate. The camera weighs two tons, 
and shows how golf balls and other 
hard objects are flattened and pressed 
out of shape when struck and in 
flight. 


Gunnery. The expansometer, a ma- 
chine invented at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, can measure 
a projectile’s speed within a gun. It 
is operated by the infinitesimal ex- 
pansion of the gun, followed instantly 
by contraction, from the gas gen- 
erated by the discharge, which trans- 
mits an electric signal to a high-speed 
recording instrument. 


Automobiles. Prof. Howard R. 
Mayberry, of the psychology depart- 
ment, University of Chicago, has de- 
vised a test for applicants for motor 











licenses, consisting of control devices 
directing the movements of a toy au- 
tomobile through the streets of a 
model city. The candidate must 
avoid traffic jams. 

Tunnels. A. C. Fielding and W. P. 
Yant, gas experts of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, in an extended series of air 
tests in the new twin Liberty vehicu- 
lar tunnels to the South Hills of Pitts- 
burgh, have perfected a ventilating 
system which makes the tunnels safe 
for human beings with any volume of 
traffic. A procession of 200 auto 
trucks was run through the tunnels 
several times, and samples of air 
taken in the early tests showed 4% 
to 10 parts of carbon monoxide pres- 
ent. Canaries, which are very sensi- 
tive to the gas, were released in the 
tunnels, and on the third test showed 
no ill effects. 

Radio. Transmission of light and 
power by wireless may be expected in 
the near future, according to re- 
searches by Prof. A. M. Low, of 
London. Light and wireless waves 
travel at the same speed. “Tele- 
vision” may not be developed to the 
point of accuracy for anothér genexa- 
tion, however, 

@ David Sarnoff, General Manager of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
sent a message to Iwaki station, 
Japan, by radio from Columbia, Mo., 
received a reply by telephone in 1 
min., 45 sec. 

@ A radio concert was heard in a 
tube 85 feet deep under the Hudson 
River. But Baltimore and Washing- 
ton cannot communicate satisfactor- 
ily by radio. This is due to a large 
“dead spot” or peculiar geological for- 
mation in the earth between the two 
cities, says Dr. James Harris Rogers, 
inventor of undersea and underground 
radio communication. The energy 
waves travel from base plate to base 
plate, rather than from aerial to 
aerial, according to Dr. Rogers. 
Long-distance messages take the way 
of least resistance and are not ham- 
pered by dead spots. Washington 
electrical experts are experimenting 
on the problem. 


America Helps Bohr 


The International Education Board, a 
Rockefeller philanthropy, appropriated 
$40,000 for Prof. Niels Bohr, the 
atomic expert of the University of 
Copenhagen (Time, Nov. 19), for the 
enlargement of his research laboratory 
in theoretical physics. American phys- 
icists as well as others from foreign 
countries will conduct investigations in 
the Danish laboratory, which is sup- 
ported in part by the Danish govern- 
ment. Dr. Bohr will specialize on in- 
vestigation of the infra-red region of 
the spectrum and on X-ray spectra. 
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Gore and Lawrence 


The Bishop of Massachusetts mis- 
took the ex-Bishop of Oxford. It 
was Haley Fiske, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., who 
stumbled upon the mistake. 


The Bishop of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, published a little book 
(Timez, Jan. 14). Liberals in the 
Episcopal Church reviewed it with 
joy. Insurance President Fiske sent 
a copy of the book to his old friend, 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore (Bishop of 
Oxford from 1911 to 1919, famed High 
Churchman of the Church of Eng- 
land) because the book quoted Dr. 
Gore in support of its thesis. Dr. 
Gore replied: 


“You are quite at liberty to publish 
this letter if you wish. I cannot 
understand how Dr. Lawrence, the 
Bishop of Massachusetts, can have 
said that ... I had come to the con- 
clusion ‘that there is no essential con- 
nection between the belief in the 
Virgin birth and a belief in the incar- 
nation.’ ... The fact of the virginal 
conception of Christ was no sooner 
heard than it was welcomed by the 
Church and taken up into its creed. 
It has seemed to all successive gen- 
erations that the belief in the incar- 
nation was so congruous with belief 
in the Virgin birth that the former 
could hardly have taken place in any 
other manner. It has also seemed 
that the birth of the New Man must 
have involved something discontin- 
uous as well as something continuous 
with the old sinful humanity. ... In 
fact, men have not in fact believed in 
the incarnation (with very few excep- 
tions) who disbelieved the Virgin 
birth.” 


Jaw-bone of an Ass 


Priceless, as an example of back- 
woods credulity feeding on religious 
bigotry, is the story (said to emanate 
from the Ku Klux Klan) that the 1917 
Series of one-dollar greenbacks car- 
ries Catholic propaganda. 

One Barrett, vigilant patriot of 
Los Angeles, wrote to William G. Mc- 
Adoo about it. He received a reply 
stating that the 1917 Series is printed 
from the identical designs and en- 
graved plates adopted by Salmon P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo added: 


The statement in your letter that this one- 
dollar bill “has the picture of the Pope of 
Rome and the rosary and other emblems of 
the Catholic order and faith” is wholly with- 
out foundation. Such statements touch my 





sense of humor. . . As a Protestant my- 
self, I deplore the circulation of these rumors, 
because they tend to arouse religious intoler- 
ance. . . . If there is any substantial num- 
ber of American citizens who believe this 
amusing but absurd story about the one-dollar 
reenback, what a field they would offer for 
amson and his jaw-bone of an ass! In the 
Bible it is recorded (Judges XV, 15) that 
Samson “found a new jaw-bone of an ass and 
put forth his hand and took it and slew a 
thousand men therewith.” 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. G. McApoo. 


Brisbane 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst chief, 
writes daily for a constituency esti- 
mated at 30,000,000, nearly one-third 
of the U. S. What does he consider 
to be the most pertinent remark yet 
made in the theological controver- 
sies? Last, week he dismissed the 
subject by quoting Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s reply to.a President of Yale. 


“As to Jesus of Nazareth, I have 
with most of the present dissenters 
of England some doubts as to His 
divinity; though it is a question I do 
not dogmatize upon, never having 
studied it and think it needless to busy 
myself with it now, when I expect 
soon the opportunity of knowing the 
truth with less trouble. J see no 
harm, however, in its being believed, if 
that belief has the good consequence, as 
probably it has, of making His doctrines 
more respected and more observed.” 

The words are Mr. Franklin’s; the 
typography is Mr. Brisbane’s. 


Confirmation 


Pope Pius XI officially notified the 
Bishops of France that he approved the 
formation of “associations diocésaines” 
(TimeE, Jan. 21). 


Under the Law of Separation of 1905, 
the Catholic Church was stripped of all 
her property rights in France. They 
are now, for practical purposes, re- 
stored. 


The ingenious ‘device of “diocesan as- 
sociations” is the diplomatic child of 
Cardinal Gasparrj and Premier Poin- 
caré, skillfully nursed by Mgr. Ceretti, 
able nuncio at Paris. Under this ar- 
rangement, Church property will be 
controlled by a corporation in every dio- 
cese. The head of each corporation is 
a bishop. The bishop is subject to the 
Church. Thus, for practical purposes, 
the Church owns the property. 


Nevertheless, the Pope points out that 
this arrangement is admittedly a com- 
promise, not entirely satisfactory. While 
he urges all bishops to adopt the plan, 
he does not insist. Most French bishops 
accept the compromise, but some “die- 
hards” resent it. 
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“Press Month” 


“A Catholic daily or weekly in 
every Catholic home, a Catholic 
monthly in every Catholic home, the 
N. C. W. C. [National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference] Bulletin in every 
Catholic home,” is the objective set 
for February by the Hierarchy of the 
Ure 


February is Press Month. January 
27 is Press Sunday. Bishops and 
priests will call attention to the need 
of strengthening the Catholic press, 
and will outline its mission—to give 
Catholics an accurate account of 
events in which they are interested. 


The Catholic Press, according to 
utterances of Popes Leo XIII, Pius 
X, Benedict XV and Pius XI, is an 
“apostolate second only to the divine 
doctrines and laws and worship of 
the Church.” 


Louis H. Walsh, Bishop of Port- 
land, is Chairman of the Department 
of Press Publicity and Literature, N. 
C. W. C. Said he: “Propaganda 
(false as well as true) is the great 
achievement of our new 20th Century, 
as revealed during the World War, 
and is now being carried out to an 
extent little realized by the rank and 
file of the people in every nation. 


“The Catholic Press in the United 
States has been doing a wonderful 
work with meager resources and un- 
der many other even greater handi- 
caps. 

“Now seems to have come the ac- 
ceptable time for our people to show 
the same faith, zeal and generosity 
in the sphere of Catholic Press, Lit- 
erature and Publicity that they have 
shown in building up _ churches, 
schools, convents and manifold insti- 
tutions of higher education and char- 
ity, to meet all reasonable demands.” 


The Holy Father expressed the 
wish that “the greatest advantage 
should be gained by those Catholics 
who by the publication of newspapers 
and other writings illustrate, promote 
and defend Christian doctrine.” He 
counsels that “they should confute 
errors and resist the wiles of perverse 
people, but in a way showing they 
are inspired by rectitude and espe- 
cially by charity.” 

To the work of extending the use- 
fulness of the Catholic press, a saint 
has been given. He is St. Francis of 
Sales. In a recent encyclical, the Pope 
presented him as the Patron Saint of 
the Catholic Press. He was Bishop 
of Geneva, Switzerland, 1602-1622, in 
the days when the Calvinistic “here- 
tics” had to be withstood. He was 
noted for the energy and zeal dis- 
played in his missionary work in the 
province Chablais, a stronghold of 
Calvinism. His practical advice to 
defenders of the Faith was given to 
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the world in 1608, when he published 
his Introduction to the Devout Life. 


Notes 

In Norwich, Cathedral town of Eng- 
land, Canon Hay Aitkin preached his 
22,000th sermon, John Wesley holds 
the record, 27,000. Aitkin, once aide- 
de-camp to Dwight L. Moody, has 
preached in the U. S. He never uses 
manuscript. 


G. Stanley Hall, veteran psychologist, 
revered author of Adolescence, has 
come out with a monumental book en- 
titled Jesus in the Light of Psychology.* 
The book denies traditional Christianity. 
William James tended to reconcile the 
old faith and psychology. Mr. Hall 
does not. 

Dr. John Roach Straton of Manhat- 
tan, got his Board of Trustees to con- 
sider the erection of a new church seat- 
ing 5,000 people, surmounted by a 20- 
story hotel for “good people,” where 
“the painted woman and the lounge 
lizard” will not “reign supreme.” The 
building, to cost $5,000,000, will be on 
the site of the present church, West 
57th street, of which the land value is 
$1,500,000. “Mizpah House” is tha 
likely name. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, Uni- 
tarian opponent-in-debate of Baptist Dr. 
Straton, contemplates a similar enter- 
prise. He spurned Dr. Straton’s offer 
to make him manager of Mizpah House. 


MEDICINE 








Hospitals, Internes 

According to the third annual hos- 
pital number of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, there 
are now 6,830 hospitals in the U. S., as 
compared with 6,152 in 1920. The total 
bed capacity is 755,722. Since 1906 
the number of hospitals has more than 
doubled. The largest increase has been 
in hospitals of from 25 to 50 beds. 

Of the 6,830 hospitals, 5,005, or 73.3%, 
are general hospitals, 1,825, or 26.7%, 
are special hospitals—a reflection of the 
extent to which specialization in medi- 
cine is increasing. Furthermore, most 
large general hospitals also supply 
numbers of beds for specialistic pur- 
poses. 

The total number of internes and 
resident physicians is 7,933. The total 
demand for internes is 4,656 but only 
4,021 have been obtained. The in- 
creased enrollment in medical schools 
during the past few years will help to 
relieve the shortage. 

Among the methods used to obtain 
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internes are the offering of unusual 
educational opportunities chiefly, but 
also in some instances the giving of a 
small salary. Out of 3,717 internes 
serving in 660 hospitals approved for 
interne training, 1,863 received no sal- 
ary whatever. 


Music 


Scarcely a week during the past year 
has passed without producing a report 
that music has been effectively used 
either as an anesthetic or as an aid to 
anesthetic, 

St. Catherine’s Hospital in Brooklyn 
has installed a phonograph in its oper- 
ating room. It is painted white, like 
an ice-box, 


Dangerous Furs 


Dr. R. Prosser White, dermatologist 
to the Royal Albert Edward Infirmary 
in England, has completed a careful 
study of the way in which eruptions 
on the skin are caused by poorly ‘dyed 
furs. In the fur business it is neces- 
sary to dye fitch to represent sable, 
goat for bear, muskrat for seal, nutria 
for beaver, rabbit for seal, beaver, 
otter, mole, chinchilla or sable, and 
house cat for skunk or sable. The sub- 
stance of importance in the process of 
dying is paraphenylendiamin, which is 
also the basis of most dyes for human 
hair that are now on the market. 
When oxidized this becomes quinone, 
which is a direct irritant. In the pres- 
ence of moisture, as from perspiration, 
the quinone invariably produces irrita- 
tion of the skin. The only method of 
prevention that Dr. White could sug- 
gest was extreme care in the dying and 
finishing processes, with particular at- 
tention to repeated rinsing to remove 
excess dye and traces of quinone. 


Tsetse 


An effective cure for sleeping sick- 
ness would transform equatorial Africa 
into a desirable habitation for mankind. 
From Berlin have come repeated re- 
ports that F. K. Kleine has perfected 
a cure which will soon be announced. 

In 1895 Surgeon General Sir David 
Bruce showed that the parasite (try- 
panasoma gambiense) was communi- 
cated to human beings and to cattle by 
the tsetse fly. In 1907 the British Gov- 
ernment called an international confer- 
ence to deal with the evil. No help 
could be found. 

In the Autumn of 1921 Dr. Kleine 
went to Africa with a compound. He 
set up a camp of wooden huts in the 
interior of Rhodesia. In the Autumn 
of 1922 Dr. Kleine’s party crossed into 
Belgian Congo. Finally the cure was 
“proved.” 

Sleeping sickness is a kind of malaria. 
The remedy—“Bayer 205”—is first dis- 
solved in water, then injected. 
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EDUCATION 


Smith Test 


That the younger girls in any class 
are usually the more intelligent, quick 
and accurate— 

That mental development is most 
noticeable in Freshman year— 

That speed and accuracy are usually 
found together— 

That five faculty members tested 
ranked above the Seniors in accuracy, 
reasoning, information— 

These are the conclusions reached by 
intelligence tests given at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., since 1919. 





In North Carolina 


Led by Governor Cameron Morrison, 
the North Carolina State Board of 
Education decreed that no form of evo- 
lution should be taught in any public 
school which made it appear that man 
was descended from any of the lower 
order of animals. Books so teaching 
were condemned and banned. 

Governor Morrison: “I do not believe 
that man, God’s highest creation, is de- 
scended from a monkey. I will not 
consent that any such doctrine, or any 
intimation of such a doctrine shall be 
taught in our public schools!” 


Notes 
Colgate University limited its enroll- 
ment to 1,000 men. “Intensive,” said 


President George Barton Cutten. 
“Education in general does not know 
where it is going, but we know where 
we are going.” 


Courses in Real Estate, already put 
on by Columbia, Boston, California 
Universities, are contemplated by a 
dozen other institutions, including 
Michigan, Iowa State, Missouri, North- 
western. 


From Amherst: last Summer’s com- 
motion has become an incident of the 
past. The faculty is full, the registra- 
tion is full, there is no row. 


John J. Tigert, U. S. Education Com- 
missioner, will shortly send to Alaska a 
“floating school” to bring light into 
many inaccessible hamlets. 


The charge that Harvard is “God- 
less,” based on the fact that chapel is 
not compulsory and that few attend, 
was answered by the Rev. Edward C. 
Moore, Chairman of the Harvard 
Board of Preachers. Said he: “Com- 
pulsory chapel would be as distasteful 
to the officers of Harvard as to the stu- 
dents... , At Yale the turmoil* during 
the service is terrible.” 


“An exaggeration, bordering on falsehood. 
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Who’s the Hypocrite? 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst vindi- 
cated his reputation as a publisher. 
The late President Harding before his 
death referred publicly to a publisher 
who advocated one tax policy through 
his newspaper and another in the ear 
of the President. 

Some time later The New York 
World printed a Washington despatch 
which carried the sentence: “Without 
calling any names, Mr. Harding spoke 
of a hypocritical publisher of a news- 
_ paper and it was understood he meant 

Mr. Hearst.” 

Last week Mr. Hearst asked The 
World to make correction of the state- 
ment and enclosed a photographic copy 
of a letter from Mr. Harding, dated 
June 1, 1923: 


My Dear Mr. Hearst: I am in receipt ot 
your recent note in which you tell me of the 
attack made upon you as the inconsistent ed- 
itor and publisher who argued one policy with 
reference to taxation, in a personal interview 
with me, and advocated a very contrary one 
in his publication. I am glad to say to you 
that you were not in any way in my mind at 
the time the remark was made. . . . : 

You probably are aware of the incident in 
which I made the reference above referred to. 
I was speaking of sincerity of policy as an 
essential thing in the ethics of influential jour- 
nalism. The reference to the insincere editor 
was only incidental, and was given as an illus- 
tration of the inconsistency which the Execu- 
tive sometimes encounters. : 

With a very cordial expression of regards, 
and my best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 

Warren G. Harpinc. 

The World printed a brief editorial 
correction with the text of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s and Mr. Hearst’s letters on the 
opposite page. The following morn- 
ing The New York American (Hearst) 
reprinted on its front page all the same 
matter, under the headline: MR. 
HEARST UNJUSTLY ACCUSED, 


SAYS THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


Deceased in Infancy 


It was announced that The Freeman, 
a radical journal of opinion, resident in 
Manhattan, would cease publication with 
its issue of March 5, approximately on 
its fourth birthday anniversary. The 
decease was described at the office of 
The Freeman as “the successful con- 
clusion of an experiment.” 

The experiment was opened four 
years ago by the former Helen Swift, 
daughter of the packer. In 1890 she 
married Edward Morris, President of 
Morris & Co., also packers. He died 
in 1913, leaving her some millions. 
In 1917 she was married again, to Fran- 
cis Neilson, who is one of the editors of 
The Freeman, When the publication 
was started she guaranteed its expenses 
for three years, to give it a start, al- 
though her name was not publicly at- 
tached to the paper. At the end of 


three years it had not gained a suffi- 
cient circulation to be self-supporting. 
So she extended her guarantee of ex- 
penses for another year. Recently The 
Freeman made a considerable drive for 














circulation, which apparently was not 
sufficiently successful to warrant con- 
tinuance. 

The Freeman described its purpose 
as “the promotion of civilization.” Paid 
up subscriptions will be refunded in 
proportion to the unexpired portion of 
each subscription’s term. 


. 


Editress 


The Marion Star is not yet lost in 
the journalistic heavens. Last week 
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Mrs. Harpinc 
She sticks to the Star 


Mrs. Warren G, Harding became a 
director of the Harding Publishing Co., 
and an “occasional contributing editor” 
to the Star. The nature of the articles 
to appear over her signature was not 
announced, 


Ten o’Clock Scholar 


On Jan. 23 The Christian Science 
Monitor published a bit of correspon- 
dence dated “Cairo, Jan. 1.” This is in 
accordance with the theory of the 
Monitor that anything is news until it 
is known. The specific result savored 
of the ludicrous. The correspondence 
gave an account of the activities of 
William Eugene (Pussyfoot) Johnson 
in Egypt. At the time of its publica- 
tion Mr. Johnson had been in the U. S. 
for several days, had attended a con- 
vention of the Anti-Saloon League, had 
seen the President (Time, Jan. 28). 

If the visit of Mr. Johnson to Egypt 
was of concern to the Monitor’s readers, 
it might have had the despatch cabled, 
or have interviewed Mr. Johnson on his 
arrival. The publication of the corre- 
spondence without apology was an in- 
dication of one of the worst of journal- 
istic faults, laziness, 
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Another Buy 


Frank A. Munsey, the great consol- 
idator, added another paper to his his- 
tory. He bought The Evening Mail 
(Manhattan) for a sum “in excess of 
$2,000,000,” and consolidated it with one 
of his other papers, The Evening Tele- 
gram. 

The Mail was founded in 1869. Some 
ten years later it was consolidated with 
The Evening Express (founded in 1836 
as a Whig paper absorbing The Daily 
Advertizer). Now another consolida- 
tion makes it into The Telegram and 
Evening Mail. 

Mr. Munsey announced: “This pur- 
chase puts the evening newspapers of 
New York in a safe, strong position. 
Financially they are now impregnable.” 

As a result Mr. Munsey’s newspaper 
holdings now total: The New York 
Herald (morning), The Sun and The 
Globe (Manhattan, evening), The Tele- 
gram and Evening Mail (Manhattan) 
and the Paris edition of The New York 
Herald. 

Compare this list with Mr. Mun- 
sey’s purchases in Manhattan alone: 

1891, The Star (later renamed The 
Daily Continent and sold). 

1901, The Daily News (later discon- 
tinued). 

1912, The New York Press (later 
consolidated into The Sun). 

1916, The Sun (consolidated into The 
New York Herald) and The Evening 
Sun (later consolidated into The Sun 
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| and The Globe). 


1920, The New York Herald, its 
Paris edition and The Evening Tele- 
gram (now consolidated into The Tele- 
gram and Evening Mail). 

1923, The Globe and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser (merged into The Sun and The 
Globe). 

1924, The Evening Mail (merged ‘as 
described above). 

Outside of Manhattan Mr. Munsey 
bought : 

The Boston Journal (later sold). 

The Washington Times (later sold). 

The Baltimore American (later sold). 

The Baltimore News (bought and 
sold twice). 

The Baltimore Star (merged with 
The Baltimore News). 

Thus Mr. Munsey has made 16 pur- 
chases of newspapers and six sales and 
has net, on hand, four newspapers. 
This record almost seems to justify the 
remarks of Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
editor : 

Owners of little newspapers rub their eyes, 
stand at gaze, and ask, “Where does dear, 
kind Mr. Munsey get all the money he pays 
us?” 

That won’t be the end. Frank Munsey has 
two passions that rule him, consolidation and 
perfection. 

His “Sun and Globe” will be made perfec- 
tion. His ‘‘Telegram and Mail” will be made 
perfection. Then old Consolidation will step 
in and say: “Frank. no use having two 
perfect things absolutely alike, let’s consoli_ 
date.” Then Mr. Munsey will own the New 
York Herald in the morning and in the eve- 
ning the ‘Sun-Globe-Mail-Telegram.” 

Don’t sigh and say it’s wrong for a man 
to kill newspapers. When a newspaper is 


chronically for sale, the best thing you can 
do is kill it. 
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His simple invention has 


shown thousands how to break 


bad habits 


in English 


How Sherwin Cody has been able, by means of a remarkable 
invention, to improve the speech and writing of thousands of 


people in fifteen minutes a day. 


RACTICALLY all the many formulas 
P for success can be summed up in 

this simple principle: You must be 
able to make other people do what you want. 
And how can you successfully command 
others to do what you want, how can you 
move others by inspiration, how can you 
persuade and convince—when your vocab- 
ulary is sadly limited and you cannot 
speak either fluently or correctly? In 
every field of endeavor, the outstanding 
men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as 
“silent men.” But when they must talk, 
they can do so! Their words then bite 
like chisels into the brains of other people, 
and their will is carried out! 


Why Most People Make 
Mistakes 


What is the reason so many people are 
deficient in the use of English and find 
their career stunted in consequence? Why 
is it some cannot spell correctly, and others 
cannot punctuate? Why do so many people 
find themselves at a loss for words to ex- 
press their meaning adequately? ‘The rea- 
son for the deficiency is clear. Sherwin 
Cody discovered it in scientific tests, which 
he personally gave to tens of thousands 
of people. Most people do not write and 
speak good English, simply because they 
never formed the habit of doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 


The formation of any habit comes only 
from constant practice. Shakespeare, you 
may be sure, never studied rules. No one 
who writes and speaks correctly thinks of 
rules when he is doing so. For years it 
has been a crying disgrace! Here is our 
mother-tongue, a language that has built 
up our civilization, and without which we 
should all still be muttering savages! Yet 
our schools, by wrong methods, have made 
it a study to be avoided—the hardest of 
tasks instead of the most fascinating of 
games! 

In that point lies the real difference be- 
tween Sherwin Cody and the _ schools! 
Here is an illustration: Some years ago, 
Mr. Cody was invited by William Wirt, 
author of the famous Gary System of 
Education, to teach English to all upper 
grade pupils in’ Gary, Indiana. By means 
of unique practice exercises, Mr. Cody 
secured more improvement in these pupils 
in five weeks than had previously been ob- 
tained by similar pupils in two years under 
old methods, There was no guesswork 
about these results. They were proved by 
scientific comparisons. Amazing as this 
improvement was, more interesting still was 
the fact that the children were “wild” about 
the study. %t was like playing a game! 





100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit forming. Any one can 
learn to write and speak fluently by con- 
stantly using the correct forms. But how is 
one to know in each case what is correct? 
Mr. Cody solves this problem in a simple, 
unique, sensible way. 

Suppose he himself were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispro- 
nounced or misspelled a word, every time 
you violated correct grammatical usage, 
every time you used the wrong word to 
express what you meant, suppose you could 
hear him whisper: “That is wrong, it 
should be thus and so.” In a short time 
you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mis- 
takes over and over again, each time 
patiently he would tell you, what was right. 
He would, as it were, be an everlasting 
mentor beside you—a mentor who would 
not laugh at you, but who would, on the 
contrary, support and help you. The 100% 
Self-Correcting device does exactly this 
thing. It is Mr. Cody’s silent voice behind 
you, ready to speak out whenever you 
commit an error. It finds your mistakes 
and concentrates on them. You do not 
need to learn anything you already know. 
There are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experiment he brought to 
light some highly astonishing facts about 
English. 

He had spent years tabulating common er- 
rors and he found, for instance, that a list 
of one hundred words (with their repeti- 
tions) make up more than half of all our 
speech and letter writing. Obviously, if one 
could learn to spell, use, and pronounce 
these words correctly, one would go far 
toward eliminating incorrect spelling and 
pronunciation. Similarly he proved that 
there were no more than one dozen funda- 
mental principles of punctuation. If one 
mastered these principles, there would be no 
bugbear of punctuation to handicap us in 
our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty-five 
typical errors in grammar constitute nine- 
tenths of our everyday mistakes. When 
one has learned to avoid these twenty-five 
pitfalls, how readily one can obtain that 







Suppose you could hear Mr. Cody correct your 
mistakes in English every time you make them? 
In a short time you would acquire the habit of 
using the correct form and the right word in 

speaking and writing ~ 


facility of speech which denotes the person 
of breeding and education! 

When the study of English is made so 
simple, it becomes clear that progress can be 
made in a very short time. No more than 
fifteen minutes a day are required. Fifteen 
minutes, not of study, but of fascinating 
practice! Mr. Cody’s students do their 
work in any spare moment they can snatch. 
They do it riding to work or at home. 
They take fifteen minutes from the time 
usually spent in profitless reading or amuse- 
ment. And the results are really phe- 
nomenal, 


Book on English 


FREE “and 15-Minute Test 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give 
more than a suggestion of the range of subjects 
covered by Mr. Cody’s new method and of what 
his practice exercises consist. But those who are 
interested can find a detailed description in a fas- 
cinating little book called ‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” This is published by 
the Sherwin Cody School of English, in Rochester. 
It can be had by anyone, free, upon request. 
There is no obligation involved in writing for it. 
The book is more than a prospectus. Unquestion- 
ably it tells one of the most interesting stories 
about education in English that has ever been 
written. And, in addition to the book, Mr. Cody 
has prepared a 15-minute test which you can take 
in your own home. The correct answers are 
given so you can tell at once where you stand. 
If you are efficient in English it will give you 
greater confidence; if you are deficient you surely 
want to know it. 

Sherwin Cody has really placed an excellent 
command of the English language within the 
grasp of every one. Those who take advantage 
of his method gain something so priceless that it 
cannot be measured in terms of money. They 
gain a trade-mark of breeding that cannot be 
erased as long as they live. They gain a facility 
in speech that marks them as educated people in 
whatever society they find themselves. They gain 
the self-confidence and self-respect which this 
ability inspires. And as for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in the 
race for success cannot be over-estimated. Sure- 
ly no one can advance far without it. 

If you are interested in hearing more in detail 
what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for the 
book “How to Speak and Write Masterly Eng- 
lish,”’ and the 15-minute test. 

Tear out the coupon now, so that you will not 
forget to write. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


282 Searle Building Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
282 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book “‘How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English” and the 15- 
minute test. 
Name 
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Unofficial 
At Los Angeles, Gene Sarazen, U. S. 
professional golf champ, bested Arthur 
Gladstone Havers, British open champ, 
for the so-called “unofficial professional 
championship of the world.” 

The match, scheduled for 72 holes, 
went 68, was played half in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lanky Havers, “nervous as a hen,” 
missed easy puts. 


birdies in the last day’s play. 


Chamonix 


The U. S. Olympic hockey team did | 


well in its first match. It trimmed Bel- 
gium 19-0. Most of the game was 
mere amusement for the 
who were more playful than serious in 


their treatment of the puck. The Amer- | 


ican defenses played down beyond the 
center of the rink. But the U. S. has 
still to meet France and England before 
the finals. 

On the same day Canada walloped 
Czechoslovakia 30-0. Sweden, 
was well regarded, lost prestige by de- 
feating Switzerland only 9-0. 


The French Olympic Committee gave 
out the final scores for the skating 
events: Finland, 62%; Norway, 49%; 
U. S., 11; Sweden, 1; France, 1. 
Charles Jewtraw, Lake Placid, ‘scored 
most for the U. S. 


Boxing Notes 

Battling Siki slipped down another 
rung on the steep ladder to fame by los- 
ing a 15-round newspaper decision to 
Battling Owens, New Orleans heavy- 


weight. Siki appeared to be out of 


condition. 


Pancho Villa, flyweight Filipino, de- 
fended his world’s title with little 
trouble against Mike Moran, Pitts- 
burgh. Villa took all ten rounds, al- 
most knocked his man out in the 
sixth. 


New World’s Records 


@ High jump, indoor: Harold Os- 
borne of the Illinois Athletic Club, 
6 ft. 5 15/16 in. 

@ 70-yd. low hurdles, for women: 
Helen Shilkey of Chicago, 10 sec. 

@ 70-yd. dash, for women: Helen Shil- 
key of Chicago, 8 3/5 sec. 

@ 100-metre dash, indoor: Bob Mc- 
Allister of Brooklyn, 11 sec. (Ac- 
cording to A. A. U. officials it was the 
first time the 100-metre race had ever 
been held indoors.) 


Genial, confident | 
Sarazen drove almost as far as the 
hard-hitting Briton, knocked out six | 


Americans 


among 


which | 





TIME 


Feb. 4, 1924 


IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 


(Druin 


the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 


and omen. Let Each Explain to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 





Major General Leonard Wood, 
Governor General of the Philippines: 
“In giving an account of the marriage 


| of my niece, Miss Frances Field Jud- 


son, who has been visiting us in 
Manila, The New York Herald ig- 
norantly referred to me as Brigadier- 
General Wood.” 


Clarence C. Dill, junior U. S. Sen- 
tor from Washington: “I suggested 
a possible name for the continent 
which the Shenandoah is expected to 
explore on her projected trip to the 
North Pole. Said I: ‘Let us call it 
Coolidgeland, because it is so cold 
and silent.’ ” 


Charles S. Chaplin: “In Holly- 
wood, I entered a restaurant with 
Mary Miles Minter and other friends. 
At an adjoining table sat a group, 
them Mildred Harris, my 


divorced wife. One of the men di- 


| rected a slighting remark at me, fol- 


lowed the jibe with a punch. I re- 
taliated; the fight became general. 
Other diners rushed in, separated us. 
Next day I appeared with a bona 
fide black eye. Reports said I 
claimed it to be a publicity stunt, 
admitted to have been. caught off 
guard.” 


Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, (See 
Page 5): “At the Madison Square 
Garden Poultry Show in Manhattan, 
there was keen rivalry among exhibi- 
tors of Pekin ducks. I divided honors 
with Mrs. Payne Whitney and Roy 
E. Pardee, who is known as the Pekin 
Duck King.” 


Mrs. Peter G. Gerry, wife of the 
Senator from Rhode Island: “From 
Prince Felix Yusupov of Russia, I pur- 
chased a necklace consisting of 42 black 
pearls for a price which approximated 
$400,000. Said The New York Times: 
‘But who could have failed to remem- 
ber that several things can be done 
with $400,000 that would produce 
higher pleasure, even from the selfish 
point of view, than can the gratification 
of the desire so common among sav- 
ages and barbarians, and the possessors 
of child minds in general, for the hang- 
ing in convenient places about the body 
and clothing of shiny bits of metal and 
stone? This joy is innocent enough, in 
itself, but it is so—well, primitive!’ ” 


John Davison Rockefeller, Jr.: “1 
was toastmaster at the annual dinner 
of the men’s Bible class of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, Manhattan. 
To stop rumors that golf caused my 





absence last year, I explained that 
neither my father nor professional in- 
structors have entirely succeeded in 
teaching me the game. Said I: ‘If 
my money holds out I eventually will 
learn how to play a pretty good 
game!’” 


John Philip Sousa, famed band- 
master: “On a recent visit to Los 
Angeles, I was met by two bands, 
escorted to the center of the city, 
where I acted as traffic cop for five 
minutes. Said reports: ‘The hand 
that manipulates the baton with dis- 
tinction, wove four strands of traffic 
into one complex and inextricable 
knot.’ ” 


Thomas A. Edison: “My wife in 
an interview said that my daily diet 
consists of spinach, tomatoes, carrots, 
sardines, milk—the same menu for all 
three meals.” 


Richard Washburn Child, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Italy: “The Duchess of 
Sermoneta, whose home in Rome I 
rented, claimed damages for injuries 
to furniture, declared that during my 
occupancy a valuable 16th Century 
marble bust was broken, an antique 
table ruined by hot plates. Des- 
patches said that I refused to pay, ex- 
plaining that workmen broke the bust 
during my absence.” 


Pope Pius XI: “I received 80 
sailors from the U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 
Each sailor knelt, kissed the papal 
ring. I then bestowed my benedic- 
tion.” 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania: “State Treasurer Charles 
A. Snyder declared to reporters that 
he would oppose me as delegate-at- 
large to the Republican National 
Convention. His reasons were that 
I am ‘not a Pennsylvanian in spirit, 
not a Republican,’ that I would ‘make 
Pennsylvania the ridicule of its sister 
States,’ that I have been ‘unfaithful 
to every political trust.’ ” 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern: “One Zed- 
litz-Treutzchler who wrote ‘Twelve 
Years of Life at the Kaiser’s Court’ 
was ostracized by his family and social 
set for violating tradition, whereupon 
he exclaimed: ‘But you, my friends 
who now bar me from society, beware! 
The weapon you are using against me 
is most unethical. It may cause many 
in the future to be silent instead of tell- 
ing the truth. Not everyone is ready, 
as I am, to live and die alone,’” 
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THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc., Dept. 202, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y. 0. 


Why Millions Flocked to Hear Him ! 


The World’s Greatest Thinker 


Henry Ward Beecher said of him, “He is the most brilliant speaker of the English tongue in any land on the globe.” 
Moncure D. Conway said, “No man of his ability was ever President of the United States. His life is as striking a chapter 
in American history as the life of Abraham Lincoln.” President Garfield called him “Royal Bob.” Mark Twain said of him, 
“His was a great and beautiful spirit . . . my reverence for him was deep and genuine. I prized his affection for me and 
returned it with usury.” James G. Blaine telegraphed to him, “New York can be carried for Hayes, and no man can aid in 
the good work so greatly as yourself. Throw everything aside 
and complete here the work you began in Maine.” James A. Gar- 
field wrote him, “You are called for everywhere, but I think among 
your various duties you ought to find time to make a speech in 
Delaware.” At another time he wrote, “No man was ever so 
royally defended as I have been by you.” 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll was the greatest thinker and orator of 
the age. He was a mental giant among men. He was not only the 
greatest living lawyer but one of the greatest patriots, one of the 
most humane of men, one of the most beautiful characters then 
living. He fought with logic, with wit, with sympathy and with 
understanding of his fellowmen. ‘That is why 


Millions Flocked to Hear Him 


For fifty years Col. Robert G. Ingersoll spoke before packed honses wher- 
ever he appeared. He drew greater crowds than any other one man of his 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll time. He se implored by Governors, Senators, and Presidents to speak for 
their cause. His subjects were as broad as humanity itself. His orations 

were sold by hundreds of thousands in pamphlet form. The newspapers all over the 
THEY ALL LOVED world were ful! of his words. His ovations were translated in every foreign language. 


HIM and ADMIRED He had more friends among the great men of his time than any other national figure. 
HIS WORK His logic, his proety, his humor, his simplicity, his earnestness, his sympathy charmed 






SOME OF 
HIS GREAT 
ARTICLES 


Life 

Some Mistakes of 
Moses 

Which Way 

The Truth 

The Foundation of 
Faith 

Superstition 

The Devil 

Progress 

What is Religion? 

About the Holy Bible 

My Reviewers Re- 
viewed 

The Limitations of 
Toleration 

A Christian Sermon 

Is Suicide a Sin? 

Is Avarice Trium- 
phant? 

Orthodoxy 

Myth and Miracle 








Rev. Henry Ward and captivated millions. He was the most powerful man of his time because he made The Christian Reli- 
Beecher more people THINK than any other man. gion 
ee mag a Conway Is Divorce Wrong? 
Yharles Sumner e ° Shakes re 
Vice Pres. Charles Improve Your Own Thinking Power ary 
. Fairbanks ° ° * f A bral Lincoln 
Pres. Ruthereford Make Your Talk Sparkle with Wit and Logic £. e The Great Infidels 
B. Hayes as 4y Liberty in 
Pres. Benjamin Har- Do you feel the need of a mental locomotive to pull you ont of the 3Y¢ Literature 


Some Reasons 


rison P Parity . b 
t of ordinary thinking? Do you want to put more logic, wit, and 
force ; - t ; CA Why 


a pe A. Gar- force into your speech and writing? Do you want ‘ become from $e. 
ten to fifty or one hundred times more interesting than you are? ¥© 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles Do you want to make your brain more capable of reasoning out 8 V4 ok 


oo See your problems? Do you want to enjoy the greatest mental ‘é 

Hen Wadsworth. treat of your whole life? Here is your opportunity. Ss 
aketdhen Whatever your position in life you cannot afford not g 

Edwin Booth to read the complete works of Col. Ingersoll. You will 2's 


Joseph Jefferson be thrilled by his mastery of English, by his unan- # 












. amse swerable logic, by his amazing conclusions. His was © 
— b the gift found only in a decade of generations. ed 
Gen. Phil. H. Sheri- No man can but be inspired, uplifted, and men- e*s° 
sa Tag tally improved by reading his works. They s £ 
are clean, wholesome, fascinating, and more F ~S 
interesting than any aoe you pave ever 3: 
read. Every lawyer, physician, business vs 
— man, teacher, and editor must read and oe 
Judge Henry Drum- know Ingersoll. é. } 
wait Wh «y 
yalt Whitman E 4 
Thomas Alva Edison SAV NOW Fy 
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THE INGERSOLL 
PUBLISHERS, Inc. 













lain mendous’ edition, 

_—— we have brougkt oe Dept. 202, 3 W. 29th 
down the cost _%F St., New York, N. Y. 
of the hooks ' 
from $37 } Gentlemen: Send me, all 

to $28.50—or, in other words you $ charges prepaid, the 12-vol- 





ume New Dresden edition of 
Ingersoll’s works. I agree to re- 
turn them within five days after 
delivery, or, if I elect to keep them, 
I will pay $1.50 after five days and 
$3.00 a month for nine months. This is 

a reduction of $8.50 from the regular price 
and is for immediate acceptance. 
NOTE: Deduct 10% if cash in full is sent 
with coupon. 


may obtain the complete set at a full 
saving of almost one-fourth. It is — £ 
obvious that these sets will go quick- 

ly. Therefore, if you have ever ae" 
thought of getting the wonderful = 
works of Col. Ingersoll now is the 
time—while the edition lasts. More- 
over you may examine the set free 
without a penny in advance. a 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply mail the coupon now. It is not nec- 
essary to send a penny in advance. We will send 
you the 12 volumes of Col. Ingersoll, containing a 
total of over 6,800 pages, bound in rich maroon, flaxen ; 

, weave cloth, with gold leaf cover decorations and letter. eo YS a ee 
ing, printed from new type on_ high-grade library book f y 
paper. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon and 
the complete set will be sent you for your five days’ free exam- 
ination. But you must act at once, as the number of sets avail- 
able on this offer is limited. Simply mail the coupon today. 
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[Teheck here if you wish a beautiful artcraft leather-bound set, 
with gold tops and silk head and foot bands. The price of this set 
is $38.50, payable $2.50 within 5 days and $3.00 a month for twelve 


months. 
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Teach Your 
at Home 
Our Novel 


and give him a better edu- 

cation in this way than he 

can get at most day schools. 

Write 

Calvert Schoo, 18 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


zg 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


An economic aid 
to generous 
hospitality. 


Send for Recipes 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
29 Broadway New York City 













Make 


rules, Write today 


EXCELSIOR. 


envelopes, paper etc. 


fiuntley Putter 


From England 
comes the last 
word in golf club 
construction. 
The Groove in 
the grip makes 
for absolute ac- 
curacy. 


$7.50 


If your Dealer or Pro 
cannot supply you, 
send us his name. 


OCOBO 


“The Ball of Quality” 
Six of England’s Best 


$6.00 
WIMBAR 


© 13-15 Washington PI. 
New York 














Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, envelopes, letter- 
— heads, tags, menus etc. Press $12, larg- 
. er gt pod Press $150 up. 
oney printing for 

others in spare time. Boy 
can operate with fea 
or cat- 

alog presses, type, cards, 


THE PRESS CO, D-68, Meriden, Conn 





BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


Easier money was the most signifi- 
cant development of the past week; and 
the question most often asked was 
whether this was a seasonal phenom- 
enon merely, or the beginning of a con- 
siderable decline in interest rates. On 
this subject, authorities are as usual 
divided. But the effect of current 
money conditions on the securities mar- 
ket is at any rate noteworthy. The 
utility stocks and bonds, which are al- 
ways first affected by easier money, 
here showed distinct strength. In fact 
the further question regarding infla- 
tion through excessive gold imports is 
again arising. A year ago in March, 
bankers were able to control an un- 
doubted tendency toward credit infla- 
tion and a runaway stock market. Now, 
however, the task would be harder. 
We have more gold, less active business 
in many lines, and a Presidential elec- 
tion ahead. No good Republican would 
particularly enjoy seeing the brakes ap- 
plied to the money market as hard as 
to cause a skid downhill similar to that 
experienced last year. As long as the 
Federal Reserve Board consists of pol- 
itical appointees, it is somewhat be- 
side the point to declare that politics 
has nothing to do with business tend- 
encies. This might be so were condi- 
tions normal. But they are not normal. 
We are sitting on a slumbering volcano 
of excess gold reserves. 


Favor Economic Parley 


The Chamber of Commerce is usu- 
ally a good index as to the aims and 
wishes of most business men in the 
country. It is therefore significant that 
the recent convention of the North- 
Central Section of the National Cham- 
ber went on record as favoring an in- 
ternational economic conference. 

No doubt Julius H. Barnes, President 
of the National Chamber, “started the 
ball rolling” in his address. He struck 
a responsive chord at once in urging 
coéperation with Europe. 

The Detroit Chamber, however, 
brought the question to the fore by 
producing a voluminous report on the 
subject, which may briefly be char- 
acterized as favoring peace, prosperity 
and greater mutual understanding. At 
the conclusion of this document was a 
resolution, calling upon the International 
Chamber of Commerce to arrange for 
“a general international economic con- 
ference to deal with the important ques- 
tion involved in the restoration of 
world-wide prosperity.” 

This resolution was unanimously 
passed by representatives from Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 


Sears-Roebuck Recovers 


Reports as to the farming situation 
have been conflicting for some months. 





Some of the radical Senators, elected to 
“protest,” have naturally bewailed the 
farmers’ sorry lot and urged legisla- 
tion sundry and various. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
recent report (Time, Dec. 31) was, ex- 
cept for the wheat belt, distinctly optim- 
istic. 

One test of the farmers’ prosperity 
has in the past been afforded by the 
earnings of the large mail-order houses, 
The annual report of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. is consequently illuminating. 

Three years ago the concern was 
forced to borrow $50,000,000 and in 
addition its President, Julius Rosen- 
wald, made it a gift of $5,000,000 in 
common stock and financed it to the 
extent of $17,000,000. Dividends were 
at once passed. By 1923, however, the 
$50,000,000 in notes had been paid off, 
and current liabilities had decreased 
$14,400,000 as against a decrease in cur- 
rent assets of only $2,300,000. For last 
year, net sales were $198,422,946 against 
$166,514,110 in 1922; net income in 1923 
was $11,512,618, equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $10.95 a share on 
the $100,000,000 outstanding common 
stock. In 1922 the net income was $5,- 
435,168, or $4.87 on each common share. 

Since no dividends were paid in 
1923, the company was able to transfer 
$10,953,429 to surplus, which now totals 
$17,575,017. No official announcement 
has been made to date as to dividends 
this year, but the fact that the stock 
is selling close to par indicates the opin- 
ion that they will shortly be resumed. 


“Banking Follows Trade” 


During the post-War trade boom, 
one of the favorite sports of business 
men was organizing foreign banks. 
The country then enjoyed a tremendous 
export trade, and the thought was that 
an extension of American banking 
facilities abroad would serve to hold 
open the channels of this foreign buy- 
ing of our goods and raw materials. 
The near-panic of 1920 perceptibly 
cooled the enthusiasm for foreign banks, 
and subsequent years have seen their 
gradual disappearance. The recent re- 
tirement of the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion, whose business has been taken over 
by the International Banking Corpo- 
ration, leaves the latter institution as 
the lone survivor in this field. 

The lesson of this general failure of 
cur foreign banks successfully to take 
root is that banking follows trade rather 
than trade following banking. The 
pioneer should naturally be the mer- 
chant rather than the banker. Refer- 
ence to the international banking sys- 
tem built up by the British shows the 
same fact, that practically always the 

3ritish trader and merchant preceded 
the British banker into foreign fields. 

Fortunately, the losses entailed by 
this fad for foreign banks have long 
since been written off. Only once, when 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
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ere’s Free Proof 


You Can Become Gloriously Fit 


“In Ten Minutes Fun a Day 


Walter Camp’s Famous Daily Dozen, Set 
to Music, Is Yours for 5 Days’ Free Trial— 
Without a Cent in Advance. Don’t Miss It! 


HAT a wonderful thing it is to be 

W physically fit—to possess that radi- 
ant joy of living which comes 
through robust, daily health! Nothing else 
is so important, so vitally necessary to social 
and business success. Without health noth- 
ing else matters; with it, the whole world 
seems big and bright and full of promise. 


Don’t Compromise With Health 


Don’t compromise with health another 
day. If you possess it, prize it as you 
would a precious jewel. If it is beginning 
to slip away—grasp it as a drowning man 
would grasp a straw. For once your health 
is gone, and the thousand little ailments 
start to come, it is too late for anything but 
regret. 

If you are tired out, run down, nervous 
and irritable—growing round-shouldered 
and inefficient in the daily grind of office 
routine or household tasks, heed the wisdom 
of 500,000 men and women—Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Army and Navy Officials, Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Bankers, Actors, Business 
Executives and others in every walk of 
life—who have given their grateful, indis- 
putable testimony that the Daily Dozen ex- 
ercises to music can make you gloriously 
fit in ten minutes’ fun a day. 


Nature’s Secret of Health 


Walter Camp, famous Yale coach, ath- 
letic authority and physical director of our 
men in the World War, discovered the one 
safe, pleasant and effective method of re- 
gaining and retaining physical fitness. His 
famous Daily Dozen exercises are the re- 
sult of his careful observation of caged wild 
animals who keep fit by merely stretching 
their body muscles. “The caged tiger,” says 
Walter Camp, “does nothing but stretch his 
trunk and body muscles, yet he can digest 
huge chunks of raw meat.” Which proves 
that, after all, Nature has provided the nor- 
mal, natural way of caring for the dumb 
beast. 


Yet man, with his advanced intelligence 
and civilization, pays little, if any, atten- 
tion to the important duty of keeping his 
body physically fit. He ignores the simple, 
natural laws until his health begins to fail. 
Then in a desperate state of fear and regret, 
nine times out of ten he goes on a rigid, 
weakening diet, seeks health in a bottle 
from the druggist’s shelves, pays out hard- 
earned money for pulleys, dumb bells and 
other strength taking apparatus, and goes 
through a series of strenuous “stunts” in a 
gymnasium that saps his energy and tires 
him out. 


You Can Keep Fit to Music 


How different is all this from the easy, 
pleasant, natural movements of the Daily 
Dozen—the twelve scientifically tested ex- 
ercises, performed to the accompaniment of 
appealing music—and right in the privacy 
of your own home! Here is the secret of 
keeping gloriously fit in ten minutes a day. 
“I can authoritatively state,” says Walter 
Camp, “that this system of twelve simple 
exercises, which takes only ten minutes to 
execute, will actually do you more good 
than any of the tedious systems requiring 
half an hour or more. The Daily Dozen 
does not take away your energy. Instead, 
the exercises are so devised as to give you 
added vim and vigor.” And so positive 
are the immediate benefits of this amazing 
course that we are glad to let you try the 
complete outfit for 5 Days Free—without a 
cent in advance. Can you afford to ignore 
an offer like this? 


This Free Test Will Convince 
You 


Take advantage of this opportunity to- 
day—mail the coupon below and get the 
complete Daily Dozen to try for 5 full days, 
without obligation to buy. When the outfit 
arrives, put record number one on your 
phonograph—any disc machine—and gather 
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I offer. 


There is nothing like the Camp. a 
Fone to accompany the Daily Dozen. 
It is the model phonograph—so light ord. Not a toy, but a beautiful, high- 
that it can be easily and quickly 1 
moved about the home, or from place 


tucked away almost anywhere. 
all the important features 
large, expensive phonographs, includ- 
mellow-toned 
sound-box, speed adjuster 
other usual devices—all contained in 


| Dept. 1032, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This is not to obligate me in any way. 


Bo ee eee 


a i 


The New Camp-fone 


smart-looking, mahogany-finished 
hardwood case. Plays any make rec- 


grade, perfectly constructed instru- 
ment which meets every demand for 
can be music in the home, at dances and 
It has parties, on camping trips, etc., and is 
of the especially adapted to the “Daily 
Dozen” exercises. 

If you want free details of our 


and the special offer and bargain price, mail 
the coupon. 
i HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., \ 
Please send free details about the Camp-Fone with your special 


your family around for 10 minutes of real 
fun and physical conditioning. 

Open the windows—release the machine 
—get ready. A clear voice explains the first 
movements and gives brisk commands. The 
music starts. You fairly snap through 
the simple, natural movements. It is easy 
—pleasant—thrilling! Your blood leaps 
through your veins, your lungs expand, 
your brain clears, your eyes sparkle, your 
cheeks glow with that touch of color which 
is the signal of perfect circulation. It is 
fun—genuine fun! Yet you are filling 
cramped lungs, toning up sluggish organs, 
limbering strained muscles, renewing atro- 
phied tissue, lubricating stiff joints and lay- 
ing the foundation for mental and physical 
perfection. No wonder you instantly begin 
to eat better, feel better, and sleep better! 


Send No Money 


Don’t delay another minute—act today 
and prove what the Daily Dozen can do 
for you and yours. Just mail the special 
coupon—NOW. Without any obligation 
whatever we will send you the complete 
outfit, consisting of the Daily Dozen on five 
double-dise ten-inch records for use on any 
phonograph; the instruction book by Wal- 
ter Camp, the 60 actual photographs and 
the beautiful album to hold the records 
when not in use, for 5 days’ trial. If you 
decide to keep the Daily Dozen outfit, send 
us $2.50 as first payment and $2.00 monthly 
for 4 months. Otherwise, return it and 
owe us nothing. Don’t miss this offer. Mail 
the coupon today and get back on the High 
Road to Health. Health Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 1032, 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAIL THIS 5-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 1032, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without any obligation or money in advance, 
you may send me the complete Daily Dozen out- 
fit, containing the five double-disc ten-inch rec- 
ords, the instruction book, the 60 actual photo- 
graphs and the record album. If I decide to keep 
them, I will send you $2.50 in five days and $2 
monthly for 4 months in full payment. Other- 
wise I will return the outfit and owe you nothing. 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash 


price on the “Daily Dozen” send only $10.00. 
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Your Fire Insurance 


covers buildings, stock and 
equipment, but no provision is 
made for the important unin- 
surable assets of your business. 


It is only when confronted with 
smoldering embers that you 
realize how important it is to 
safeguard your priceless busi- 
ness records. 


Invest in one of our Fireproof 


Sonn SS 


and insure 100% protection. 
We have yet to encounter one 
instance where a YORK Fire- 
proof Safe failed to preserve 
the contents. 


Our sales room is always open 
to inspection. Every type and 
design of York Fireproof and 
Burglarproof Safe is displayed. 


Send for Catalog “C” 
YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


55 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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Your Insurance 


Policies Fully 
Protect You? 


If your income was 


Do 


stopped would your 
children be able to 
enter the business 
world equipped with 
the education you 


have had? 





We will be glad to 
send you without obli- 
gation, details of in- 
come insurance. 





Stuart W. Jackson, Inc. 


Insurance 
Managers—Advisors 
110 William Street, New York 

























cause ahy critical strain on the coun- 
try’s business. 


Radio Monopoly? 

A recent investigation of the radio 
industry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has resulted in the- issuance of a 
complaint by that body, that a monopoly 
in radio apparatus has been formed, to 
perpetuate control of the industry be- 
yond the life of existing patents. The 
companies named as composing the 
monopoly are the Radio Corporation 
of America, General Electric Company, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, International Radio 
Telegraph Company, United Fruit 
Company, Wireless Specialty Apparatus 
Company. 

The action is mainly directed against 
the Radio Corporation of America, in 
whose hands control of existing patents 
is largely centered. As an instance of 
this company’s monopoly in the sale 
of essential radio apparatus, it is stated 
that in the first nine months of 1923 
it sold 5,509,487 vacuum tubes, as 
against 94,100 tubes sold by the only 
other concern having the right to make 
and sell them. The Radio Corporation 
is also declared to enjoy a practical 
monopoly in transatlantic service, 
through ownership of high-powered 
stations and exclusive agréements with 
foreign nations or foreign monopolies. 

The Radio Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1919 under the supervision 
of the General Electric, which supplied 
capital and enabled the new company 
to acquire the American Marconi Com- 
pany. On Dec. 31, 1922, the holdings 
of the various respondents in Radio 
Corporation capital stock, which totaled 
$33,440,033.56, were as follows: Gen- 
eral Electric, 620,800 preferred and 
1,876,000 common; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, 1,000,000 preferred and 1,000,000 
common; A. T. & T., 400,000 preferred, 
no common; and United Fruit, 200,000 
preferred and 160,000 common. 

The Radio Corporation, it is charged, 
has made exclusive contracts with these 
corporate stockholders. It must buy 
about 60% of all radio devices from 
General Electric and 40% from West- 
inghouse. Traffic relations were set up 
with American Telephone. In 1921 an 
exchange of traffic facilities was pro- 
vided for with the United Fruit Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Wireless Spe- 
cialty Apparatus Co, 

The companies named in the Trade 
Commission’s complaint have 30 days to 
answer the charge of violating the anti- 
monopoly law. 


Pride of Boston 


The last few years have been lean 
ones for many of Boston’s leading inter- 
ests and industries. The Massachu- 
setts cotton-spinning trade is glum, mills 
are closing down. The leather business 
has been dull for some time, shoe-mak- 
ing has begun to re-establish itself fur- 
ther west. The “coppers,” Boston’s fav- 
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orite speculations, have also paid lean 
dividends, or none at all. 

Not so, however, with United Fruit— 
a Boston enterprise with Boston capital, 
Boston management. This company 
last year had a total income of $27,218,- 
020 against $22,561,549 the year be- 
fore. After all charges and estimated 
Federal taxes, the net for 1923 was 
$23,097,330, or $23.09 on each share of 
the $100,000,000 of common stock out- 
standing. In 1922, net income was $18,- 
851,318, or $18.85 per common share. 
Last year the Company paid out $10,- 
000,000 in dividends, and set aside a like 
sum for dividends in 1924, carrying 
only $3,097,330 over into surplus, which 
now amounts to $48,067,353. 

The balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1923, 
shows as assets, $9,800,968 in govern- 
ment securities, $5,068,756 in other in- 
vestments, $21,775,787 :cash, $157,182 
notes receivable, $3,820,603 accounts re- 
ceivable. Chief current liabilities were 
$1,073,866 drafts payable, $3,638,473 ac- 
counts payable, $14,000,000 dividends 
payable. $18,149,764 has been appro- 
priated for improvements in 1924. 


Steel’s Old Policy 

An announcement by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, that the company contem- 
plates the expenditure of $15,000,000 in 
improvements recalls the familiar policy 
of the Corporation in “plowing in its 
profits.” By just such methods during 
the past 20-odd years, the giant con- 
cern has built up its present enormous 
equities behind what was originally a 
half-billion of “watered” common stock, 
to say nothing of a large part of its 
preferred issue. 

The expenditure of this latest $15,- 
000,000 will affect the Homestead 
Works at Pittsburgh, and the tube plant 
and coke ovens at Gary, Ind. Concern- 
ing this latest improvement in the com- 
pany’s properties, Judge Gary remarks, 
as he usually does: “It is not a new 
departure to recommend expenditures 
that are large. If we did not make 
them, we could not maintain our proper 
place in the iron and steel trade.” 

The Judge’s statement touches on an- 
other fundamental policy of the Steel 
Corporation: “As is well known, we 
intend always to keep strong in cash 
and cash resources, so as to be able to 
furnish iron and steel, up to the de- 
mands of our customers, of the best 
quality and at the lowest costs.” 


Ford Salvage 


It has been frequently remarked of 
the Chicago packers that they left noth- 
ing of the pig but his squeal. Evident- 
ly Henry Ford has taken the packers 
as a model, for the salvage operations 
in his factories are said to be unusually 
efficient and complete, and productive 
of great economies, 

According to a recent report, the sal- 
vage squad of 417 men dispose each day 
of 392 tons of steel trimmings, 190 
tons of baled steel, and 153 tons of 
cast iron borings. In addition, it saves 
about 9% tons of paper, several tons 
of miscellaneous metals anid other ma- 
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terial, and about 2,000 gallons of oil. 
Much of this material, which would 
otherwise be wasted, is used in various 
ways, often by repairing it. Among 
other savings each year is metallic sil- 
ver, valued at $5,000, which is ob- 
tained by cleaning the vats in the photo- 
graphic laboratories. 

Inconsequential as these savings may 
seem, in the aggregate they are import- 
ant. In terms of money, they amount to 
almost a million dollars a month, and 
to more than $5 on every one of the 
2,000,000 cars manufactured in 1923. 


Railroad Consolidation 


It is a curious result of the trend of 
affairs, that official Washington, which 
ten years ago was violently opposed to 
railroad consolidations, is now the first 
to urge them upon the railroad com- 
panies. Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
ranking member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee and one of the au- 
thors of the present Transportation 
Act, has introduced a bill to stimulate 
voluntary railway consolidations. Pro- 
vided that a proposed consolidation was 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Senator Cummins’ bill 
would permit it to be carried out, de- 
spite the law or the order of any Stafe. 
Such consolidated systems, according to 
his plan, are also to be allowed a Fed- 
eral instead of a State charter. In ad- 
dition, the I. C. C. is directed to adopt 
“as soon as practicable” a consolidation 
plan for all the railroads. 


The bill, therefore, amounts to a 
statement to the roads, “Consolidate, or 
we will consolidate you ourselves.” 
Some systems, notably that of the Van 
Sweringens, have already taken advan- 
tage of the friendly attitude of Con- 
gress toward consolidations, to absorb 
new lines. But now the most likely 
small roads have been largely snapped 
up, although some still remain. There 
is, for example, the story in Wall 
Street that the Southern Pacific might 
take over the Rock Island. At any 
rate, many roads remain that are not 
greatly desired, except as a means to 
avoid presenting excess railway earnr- 
ings to the Government. 

The test of this proposed compulsory 
consolidation program will come when 
the decision has to be made as to who 
will get the New Haven, the Great 
Western or the Western Maryland. 


Branch Banks 


A State which has a law against 
branch-banking may enforce _ it 
against a National Bank. The Su- 
preme Court so ruled. Justice 
Sutherland wrote the decision: “The 
mere multiplication of places where 
the powers of a bank may be exer- 
cised is not, in our opinion, a neces- 
sary incident of a banking business. 

It is wholly illogical to say that 
a power which by fair construction 
of the statutes is found to be denied 
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nevertheless exists as an incidental 
power.” 


Justice Van Devanter wrote a dis- 
senting opinion in which Chief Jus- 
tice Taft and Justice Butler con- 
curred. 


The case was brought by the First 
National Bank of St. Louis in an ap- 
peal from the Missouri courts. 


Eighteen States—Arkansas, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming—joined Missouri in assert- 
ing State control over national as well 
as State and private banks in matters 
of such vital importance as the estab- 
lishment of branches. 


The law of 1918 permitted national 
banks to absorb State banks with 
branches. 

Hundreds of branch banks which 
thus came into being in States which 
permit them will probably not be 
affected by this decision. Also, the 
Attorney General and Comptroller of 
the, Currency recently ruled that a 
national bank might open “teller’s 
offices” in its own city. 





The most successful 


Bankers, Business Men and In- 
vestors use Basson’s REPORTS as 
an aid in anticipating changes in 
general business, commodity prices, 


money rates, and security values. 


, Bawson's Reroars 


Econorne \ Cofpenarion 


Ask for BABSON REPORT—B-21~gratis. 


Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Basson Park, MAssSACHUSETTS 


Tue LarGEsT ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE WoRLD 
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“Time brings all things” 





In Geisenfeld, Bavaria, Franz Die- 
trich, “champion sausage eater of Ger- 
many,” ate 14 one-pound sausages, 
drank 10 large glasses of beer in two 
hours. 


From Washington, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, announced that dur- 
ing December, 1923, more hogs were 
slaughtered under Federal meat in- 
spection than during any other month 
in history. Total number of hogs 
slaughtered: 5,903,759. 


In Huntington, W. Va., in front of 
the fashionable 20th St. Baptist 
Church, was piled an immense mass 
of books, newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets. The Rev. Arthur Fox, 
evangelist, waved a great torch, made 
a short speech denouncing the writers, 
publishers, printers of “objectionable 
matter,” then applied the torch “while 
thousands cheered.” 
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The bearded boy who was not to blame 


This gentleman— 24 years of age when he sat for the 
portrait reproduced here*— was not making an effort to 
hop from care free boyhood into serious middle-age. Like 
many other good men and true, he was following a fashion 
that has been obliterated as a result of scientific progress. 


When junior clerks, flagpole painters, and third assistant 
office boys parted their whiskers in the middle and looked 
as if they considered life almost too serious to be tolerated 
there were valid reasons for the spinach that dangled from 
countenances worthy of better things. 


Young men who declined to let whiskers make them 
look old had to rely upon the barbers, or mix their lather 
in mussy mugs that bore atrocious birthday sentiments. 


COLGATE’S RAPID-SHAVE CREAM 


was not then available for softening the beard and giving 
the razor a chance to vindicate itself. 


If the young man with the fuzzy-wuzzies displayed up 
there at the top of the page could have lathered with 
Colgate’s he would surely have treated himself to a clean, 
soothing shave every morning. 


This wonderful shaving cream takes up an unusual 
amount of water and makes a very moist lather which 
quickly softens the beard, for easy shaving. 


If you want proof that Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 


will add immensely to your shaving comfort, fill out and 
mail the attached coupon for a generous free trial tube. 


* Authenticity of this statement verified on request. 


‘ COLGATE & CO., Dept. 328, 199 Fulton St., New York: 


Please send me the free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Lightning 

On its return to Paris, the Special 
French Navy Commission, which had 
been studying the Dixmude disaster on 
the spot, reported definitely that the air- 
ship was struck by lightning when it 
was 7,000 feet up at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, Dec. 21. 

The commander had remained in 
touch with a naval station until 15 
minutes before the disaster, when he 
signaled that he was drawing up his 
wireless aerial. Presumably the ship 
was struck before the completion .of 
the maneuver. With its huge metal 
structure, a rigid dirigible is like a giant 
lightning rod furnishing the easiest and 
most attractive path for any electrical 
disturbance. Unlike the lightning rod, 
it cannot lead the charge safely to 
mother earth. 


Abandoned Nose 


The Shenandoah (Time, Jan. 28) will 
take three months to repair. Her cells 
are now being deflated, and the: costly 
gas stored in special containers. About 
March 1 the gas will be purified in the 
only apparatus of its kind in the U. S. 
Repairs and only minor changes are be- 
ing authorized by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. The first idea of building a 
false nose, to secure safety in the case 
of another breaking loose from a moor- 
ing mast, has been abandoned. The 
extra weight involved in such construc- 
tion would throw the ship out of bal- 
ance. 


Polar Personnel 

The skipper and crew for the 
Shenandoah’s proposed trip to the 
North Pole next Summer are still to 
be selected. Commander Frank R. 
McCrary should be the logical candi- 
date. But his openly expressed dis- 
approval of the expedition has earned 
him somewhat of a reprimand from 
Secretary Denby, and enlisted men at 
Lakehurst seem slow to volunteer with 
McCrary as their prospective chief. So 
far but 60 have signed up and of these 
only ten are eligible to go. They seem to 
think Captain Heinen and Commander 
Weyerbacher more experienced and 
more competent to take command. Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffet, chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, has advised 
Secretary Denby that he would like 
nothing better than to be detached from 
his present position and placed in com- 
mand of the dirigible, 


25 Miles 


In codperation with the Army Air 
Service, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has had most successful 
results in fighting the boll weevil. 
Aeroplanes specially fitted for this 
work are now to be built. The poison 
is to be sprayed from under the wings. 
The aeroplanes must fly slower than 
any commercial planes ever built, 25 
miles an hour, so that spraying may be 
thorough and unhurried, 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Count and Countess 
Calvi di Bergolo, a daughter. The 
Countess is Princess Yolande, 23, eld- 
est daughter of King Vittorio Eman- 
uele of Italy. She was married (TIME, 
Apr. 14) to Count Calvi, war hero. 


Married. Margaret Wilson, author 
of The Able McLaughlins, Harper prize 
novel (Time, Oct. 29), to G. D. Turner, 
tutor in Brasenose College, Oxford; 
at Paris, 








Divorced. Max Reinhardt, pro- 
ducer of The Miracle (Time, Jan. 28), 
by Else Heims Reinhardt, famed Ger- 
man tragedienne; in Czecho-S!ovakia. 
They separated six years ago because 
he refused to give her the parts she 
chose in his productions. 

Divorced. Charles Holland Duell, 
son of the late Judge Charles H. 
Duell of the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
and cousin of Elihu Root, by Mrs. 
Lillian Tucker Duell, onetime act- 
ress. She charged that he had re- 
fused to renew marital relations. It 
was rumored that he would marry 
Miss Lillian Gish, cinema actress. 

Died. William Jaeger Poyer, four 
months, grandnephew of Thomas A. 
Edison; at Saranac Lake, N. Y., from 
a weak heart. 

Died. Margaret Eliot Harding, 23, 
daughter of W. P. G. Harding, former 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board; at Boston; suicide caused by 
ill health. 

Died. Ex-Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide of Luxembourg, 29, Carmel- 
ite nun since 1920 when she abdicated 
in favor of her sister Charlotte, now 
reigning Duchess of Luxembourg; at 
Hohenburg castle, Bavaria. When the 
Germans demanded passage through 
Luxembourg on their way to attack 
France, she formally protested by 
drawing her automobile across the 
street in front of the advancing army. 
Neither she nor the Luxembourg 
Government (Germany’s forced aux- 
iliary) opposed forcibly, however. 


Died. Mrs. Feng Yu-Hsiang, wife 
of Major General Feng Yu-Hsiang, 
Chinese General; at Peking. The 
30,000 soldiers encamped outside of 
Peking were said to be wearing 
mourning bands on their uniforms. 
An American officer reported (Time, 
May 19) that General Yu-Hsiang’s 
army sang Christian hymn-tunes, but 
that the words “meant something 
different.” 


Died. General Lee Christmas, 61, 
famed soldier of fortune, simultan- 
eous general of five Central American 
armies, friend of the late Richard 
Harding Davis and original of the 











Many Kinds of Type on ONE Typewriter ! 


How Variable Spacing Has Revolutionized 
the Uses of the Writing Machine 


The Hammond owner writes in any size type he 
chooses, to fit every kind of work; large for display or 
tiny type occupying one-third the space of ordinary 
typewriting, with many other sizes in between. 


Small types are narrower than large sizes, 


SO every 


Hammond has Variable Spacing—10 characters to the 


inch for large sizes, 


and 14 or 18 to the inch for 


smaller types—changed at the touch of a button, to fit 
the size type in use. 


It All But Speaks! 


The New Folding Portable Ham- 
mond has all the exclusive Hammond 
er yet weighs only about 8% 
bs. 


Send for This Today 


A new brochure illustrates the 
adaptability of the Hammond to all 
professions, and explains how it ac- 
complishes its wonders. 


Hammond 
Typewriter Corp’n 
595-A East 69th Street 

New York 


17 Styles and Sizes; 


50 Langvages All Interchangeable 





The Hammond alone has changeable types; two styles, 
sizes or languages in the machine all the time; 
instantly substituted. 
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hero in Soldiers of Fortune; at New 
Orleans, of acute anemia. 

Died. Henry Harris, father of Mil- 
dred Harris, cinema actress and one- 
time wife of Charles S. Chaplin; at 
Chicago, from injuries received in a 
fight with a‘taxicab driver. 


Died. Richard Green, for 50 years 
Negro messenger to the Secretary of 
the Treasury; at Washington. On 
his 50th anniversary, a public recep- 
tion in his honor was attended by ex- 
Secretaries Cortelyou, Gage, Glass, 
McAdoo, MacVeagh, Shaw, Houston. 


Died. Field Marshal Viscount 
Yoshimichi Hasegawa, 75, famed | 
Japanese militarist, senior military | 


Elder Statesman, onetime Governor 
General of Korea; at Tokyo. 


Died. William W. Appleton, 78, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers; in Man- 
hattan; of pneumonia. 


Died. Dr. Edward Lawrence 
Keyes, 80, famed surgeon and derma- 
tologist, frequent contributor to med- 
ical literature; in Manhattan, of pneu- 
monia. 


Died. Mrs. Roberta Marez, 135, 


“oldest woman in the U. S.;” at Seg- 
undo, Col. 
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CHANGEABLE TYPE 
(18 Characters to Inch) 
(14 Characters to Inch) 


(10 Characters to Inch) 





CROUCH and 
FITZGERALD 





TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES 


586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 














Booth Tarkington’s 


new, great novel 


“, ...A notable novel, a series of faithful pictures of Ameri- 
can life and character.”—-Edwin Francis Edgett in the Boston 
Transcript. 


“ ... as a record... the story has a national significance. 
There is humor in it, much of grace and the sure fine touch of 
Tarkington steeped in earnestness and therefore at his best.”— 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The Midlander must stand among the very best of his per- 
formances and in the front rank of the most thoroughly repre- 
sentative American novels of our day.”—Robert Cortes Holliday 
in the New York Herald. 


a de luxe edition limited to 377 signed 


Wherever books are sold, $2.00. Also 
and numbered copies. Price, $7.50. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. 









POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 

































A diet of spinach, tomatoes, carrots, 
sardines, milk. (P. 22.) 


A young bitch. (P. 10.) 
“Fine Christian work.” (P. 1.) 


The ultimate in feminine success, (P. 
12.) 


A Boston enterprise with Boston capi- 
tal, Boston management. (P. 26.) 


Betsy Neck. (P. 14.) 


Assurance fhat “there is nothing mys- 
terious about being an artist. (P. 15.) 


The aaa Banking Cor- The Continual Joy of 


poration—lone survivor in its field. 


(P. 24.) ea Bathroom Luxury 


Tunnels that are safe. (P. 17.) 
HE appealing beauty and convenience of Fair- 
“The personification of Beauty, | facts Fixtures put in the walls of your bath- 
Virtue and Love.” (P. 11.) room, will be a constant pleasure. These fixtures 
’ are in perfect harmony with the other appointments. 


The most pertinent’ reimirk yet hey add the final touch to bathroom comfort and 


made in the theological controversy. luxury. 
(P. 18.) A complete variety meets every need—shelves, 
bi is towel bars, paper holders, tumbler and tooth brush 
The singing daughter-in-law of a holders and many combinations. 


3 4 P. 1, i ‘ ‘ 
utler. ( ) Fairfacts Fixtures are made of china—the only 


, material that will not become stained, tarnished or 

A return to work. (P. 8.) dingy. The touch of a damp cloth instantly restores 

Se their glistening snow-white loveliness. A tile con- 

The modest violet ray, disclosing tractor should install them when your house is built 
. fakery. (P. 15.) or remodeled. 

: 3 We have prepared a booklet “The Perfect Bath- 

Society ducks. (P. 22.) room,” which will tell you all about Fairfacts China 





Fixtures. Write for it today. 


An automobile drawn across the 


j : Tue Farrracts Company, INc. 
street in front of the advancing army. 


(P. 29.) Manufacturers 
sinh am Dept. 2D 
: A voice that cut sharply through 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 


j the deliberations. (P. 16.) 






Daughterly pride in a father. (P. 
8.) 


Feminz in excelsis. (P. 19.) 3 
Rejoicing, Gratitude, “Humiliation” ail al 


—— ts Jixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 











“A’ vigilant patriot” jeopardizing 
American credulity. (P. 18.) 
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| Announcing 
ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S 


Latest Novel: The Little French Girl 


HE author of Tante and Adrienne Toner begins in THE FORUM for Feb- 
i ig ruary her new serial novel. It is a story which presents highly colorful 
pictures of life in semi-Bohemian France in vivid contrast with the staid 
habits of life in rural England. 
My Life in Art—some chapters from the life of CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY, 
Director of the MOSCOW ART THEATRE. A truly remarkable account of the 
materializing of an ideal—the building up, from apparently nothing, of an organiza- 
tion which attains the pinnacle of success wherever it appears. This will be the 
first installment of a series. 
The Fly—by LUIGI PIRANDELLO, author of Six Characters in Search of an 
Author. 
Can We Communicate with Another World? 
(1) Fragments of Psychical Science—-WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE. 
(11) The Animus of Physical Research—JOSEPH JASTROW. 
Mysterious manifestations which never lose their fascination are debated 
by two philosophers who have devoted years to the investigation of the 
subject. 
Why Has Europe Not Made Peace—-GUGLIELMO FERRERO. One of the 
greatest living historians makes some illuminating and caustic observations on the 
general bungling that has been indulged in by European statesmen, 


And Many Other Features 
Than Which There Are None Better in Any Magazine 


THE FORUM inspires thought, discussion and progress among those who are au 
courant with national issues, the latest trend in literature, arts and sciences. It seeks 
to discover, rather than to guide public opinion, to give a hearing rather than impose 
a doctrine. 


We Should Like to Send You Two Issues At Our Risk 


By sending the coupon below—without money—you will receive the next two issues 
of THE FORUM without obligation. We make this offer because we wish to introduce 
THE FORUM in its new format and with its greatly improved editorial policy, among 
those who will appreciate it most. 

THE 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD» LEACH 
THE FORUM, 247 Park Aeans. New York. 

You may send me the next two issues of THE FORUM, and if, ten days after I have received 
the second issue, I have not notified you to discontinue sending the magazine, you may consider this 
your authorization to enter my subscription for the balance of one year, for which I will remit $4.00 
upon receipt of bill. 
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VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


“Savages and barbarians and the pos- 
sessors of child minds in general.” (P. 


22.) 


“Supremely perfect and virtuous as- 
sassinations.” (P. 3.) 


Sparrows falling frozen in the street. 


(P. 10.) 


Gilyan Neck. (P. 14.) 


An abandoned nose. (P. 28.) 


The inadvertent demotion of a Major 
General. (P. 22.) 


Charlemagne II with a black eye. (P. 
22 
22.) 


Naval boxing which excites Metho- 
dists and activates a President. (P. 
1 


The charge that Harvard is “God- 
less.” (P. 19.) 


The violation of the domicile of 
Count Szechenyi, (P. 4.) 


The fatality which gave a comic 
mask to a tragedian. (P. 15.) 


Coolidgeland, too far from home. 
(P. 22) 


Bonfires for Lenin, (P. 10.) 


Education in general. It does not 
know where it goes. (P. 19.) 


A slighting remark followed by a 
punch. (P. 22.) 


. . 


A hypocritical publisher. (P. 20.) 


A suggestion that was wholly be- 
side the mark. (P. 2.) 


Killings, burnings, floggings that 
have alienated a number of Italians. 
(F..3.) 
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interested in a Perilous Chair 


HE ROUND TABLE of King 

Arthur had this curious resem- 
blance to every other organization 
of English-speaking men that has 
come after it. 

Look around your own office. 
Look around the office of the com- 
pany with which you may wish to 
become associated. 

You will find a Perilous Chair. 

You will find it somewhere far up the 
line of promotion and of salary. It is not 
in the outer office, where the small men sit, 
and where mistakes are not serious. It is 
in the inner office, where the leaders of the 
business are, and where mistakes are so 
costly that only well trained men can survive. 


The Perilous Chair 
is worth holding 


Has your company changed presidents 
lately ? Have there been sudden shifts in 
the sales manager's office? Has some well 
paid official “handed in his resignation” ? 

You are ambitious. How can the peril 
be taken out of the desirable, profitable 
position which you might take and hold? 

The answer is simple. The man who takes 
@ prominent and worth-while position in 


any company nowadays must be informed 
about more than one single branch of busi- 
ness. He must have a working knowledge 
of manufacturing, of finance, of selling, of 
accounting. He must know more than the 
one specialty in which he has already been 
trained. 

Lacking this all-round knowledge, he can- 
not hold a modern executive position; his 
promotion to it will be merely the prelude 
to his dismissal. 


You can insure yourself 
against failure 
Recognizing this problem, a group of suc- 
cessful business men and educators joined 
together a few years ago and founded the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

They saw clearly that the doctrine of 
specialization, if carried too far, is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. They saw that the average 
business man travels generally in a narrow, 
narrow rut. 

They determined to offer, not 
a specialist's training, but a com- 
plete, rounded knowledge of busi- 


Alexander Hamiiton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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ness methods. They devised a : ‘ a 
method whereby, in a few hours | 63 Astor Place New York City 
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Business 
Position 


make perilous chairs less common; but thus 
to equip men to take them and hold them. 


Send for this interesting book 


That program has been fulfilled. More than 
200,000 business men have subscribed to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Among them, 
a great majority have held and are now 
holding positions that their predecessors 
failed to hold. 

In most of these talks about the work of 
the Institute we cite examples. To do so 
now would be unfair. But any represen- 
tative of the Institute will give you amazing 
instances; perhaps in your own company, if 
it is a large one, and surely in your own city. 

You can discuss it without obligation; in 
fect, you can begin by letting us send you 
the Institute's book, ‘A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress.’ It comes on re- 
quest. Use this coupon. It will give you 
an evening of highly interesting and profit- 
able reading. 
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The Man Who is 
Astoundin 
America! 


What is the mysterious 


power wielded by 


this man—a power he also shows others how 


to use? 
started thousands 


What is this new method which has 


of despairing persons on 


the road to health, happiness and prosperity? 


Ti LOUSANDS upon thousands 


have been turned away from 

the great theatres and audi- 
toriums in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Denver, Boston, and practi- 
cally every great city in America 
where Dr. Bush has been lecturing ! 
These vast halls could not accommo- 
date half of those who heard of his 
wonderful powers and had heard 
how he disclosed the secret of his 
powers to others! 

Those who were ill had been shown 
how to become well and strong by a 
method to which other mental sci- 
ence movements were as the first 
step in a mammoth, far-reaching 
stairway. 

The worried and the 
nervous had been 
shown how to rise 
above their mental and 
nervous troubles in a 
single evening and how 
to attack and _ solve 
their problems with a 
keener mind unham- 


° How to 
pered by despair. 


Through 
Force 


An Astounding 
New Power 


But that wasn’t all. 
As wonderful as it is to 
have the secret of men- 
tal and physical health 
in one’s grasp—there 
is a still greater force 
at work in the universe. This force 
can be harnessed in such a way 
as to bring us the MATERIAL 
things we want—money, power, 
influence, no matter what it is. 
And Dr. Bush has harnessed this 
force; has proved its value in his 
own case; and has proved time and 
again that he can show others how 
to use this power. 

Long before the lectures were over 
the reports began to come in showing 
how quickly his audiences had been 
taught to use this wonderful power. 
Reports so amazing that they were in- 


ality 


How to 
Seeds 


stroy 


Partial List of 


Contents 


The Law of Suggestion 
The Subconscious Mind 
The Law of Abundance 
The Cure of Poverty 
How to Double Efficiency 
The Unseen World 

Be 


How to Develop Person- 


How to Be Popular 
Chemistry of Emotions 
Sow 


Power of Word to De- 
and Kill or 
Save and Build, 
How to Find the Work 
You Were 


stantly investigated by Newspapers, 

Scientific Bodies, Medical Men, and 

Societies for Psychological Research 
and found absolutely true. 

“By your method of visualization I 
secured the funds to build my home,” 
writes one of Dr. Bush’s Chicago 
listeners. Mrs. Mary Roberts of 
Denver writes, “My salary was in- 
creased 40% in one week by follow- 
ing your psychological method and 
my powers of salesmanship were 


DOUBLED.” 


His Teaching Now in Book 
Form 


Dr. Bush’s sole idea in giving these 
lectures is the same idea that actuated 
him in his earlier days 
before he had discovered 
this amazing new force. 
Then as an earnest and 
brilliant young minister 
of the Gospel he had re- 
fused honors and finan- 
cial returns in order to 
apply his efforts where 
they would do good to 
the greatest number. His 
lectures are given for the 
same reason—to teach 
this new force to every 
one who will learn. And 
to reach still more people 
he has incorporated his 
lectures in an absorbingly 
interesting book, “Ap- 
plied Psychology,” which 
will be sent, on FREE 
TRIAL, to any earnest 
seeker after knowledge. 
Luther Burbank says, “‘Applied Psy- 
chology’ appears to me the most prac- 
tical and useful work which has been 
published on these and similar sub- 
jects.” 


When You Need This Book 


Are you nervous or 


Beautiful 
Mysterious 


Thought 


ete. 


Born For 


depressed? Do you 
feel old? Have you lost your grip? 
Have you a _ worrying disposition? 
Have you a personality that fails to attract 
others? Are you timid? Are you mis- 
understood? Do others seem inclined to 
give you always the worst of everything? 
Do you lack the aggressiveness necessary 
to bring you position and power? Are 
you in ill health? Have you any chronic 
disease? Is anyone in your family or 


DR. DAVID V. BUSH 
Editor of “Mind Power Plus” 


among your friends so affected? 
children wilful and disobedient ? 


Examine it FREE 


But no description can begin to give you 
even an idea of the startling truths ex- 
plained and proved in this wonderful 540- 
page book. The very first page will be a 
revelation to you just as Dr. Bush’s lec- 
tures have been a revelation to keen, think- 
ing, analytical minds in every city. One 
enthusiast says, “It can be understood by 
everyone. And if everyone would read it 
and then use this new force, humanity 
would advance 5,000 years overnight.” 

But you be the sole judge of this won- 

derful value. Mail the coupon. This re- 
markable book will be sent at once. Read 
it for 5 days. Practice this new force 
yourself. At the end of that time if you 
find it the most inspiring, the most valu- 
able means to obtain health, wealth and 
happiness send us 
only $3.50, which, 
as you will real- 
ize, pays only for 
the cost of print- 
ing, advertising 
and distributing 
the 540-page book. 
Otherwise return 
the book itself 
within 5 days and 
you will not owe 
a penny. But be- 
gin to enjoy the 
benefit of this 
new force at 
once. Mail the 
coupon today. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
225 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Are your 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher, Dept. 242, 
5 


I 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of “Applied Psychology 
and Scientific Living’? for approval. I agree to 
remit $3.50 or remail the book in five days. 
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